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Epitor’s Note—The Peabody Journal of Education presents in this issue 
the text of the The Second Annual Institute on Professional Relations held at 
Peabody College, June 22 and 23. Unfortunately this presentation is not quite 
complete. The programme held Friday morning was in the nature of a 
“Forum” and no manuscripts were available. The paper read Friday after- 
noon by Dr. Reuben Shaw arrived too late, and the text of the address by 
President Frank Baker at the dinner meeting, Friday evening, did not arrive 
at all. Otherwise, with the exception of various upsurges of spontaneity, the 
text is complete. It should be mentioned that organization of the Institute 
was achieved in large part through the compounded efforts of Miss Charl 
Williams of the National Education Association, Dr. A. D. Holt of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, and Mr. S. L. Smith, Miss Susan Riley, and Mr. 
Doak S. Campbell of Peabody College. Discussions, informal but provocative, 
were made among others, by President James H. Richmond, of Murray State 
Teachers College, Dean Fred C. Smith of the University of Tennessee, Mrs. 
L. W. Hughes, of Memphis, and Miss Julia Richardson, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools, Maury County, Tennessee. 





SECOND ANNUAL INSTITUTE 
ON PROFESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 


CONFERENCE THEME 


DESIRABLE PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL PROGRAM 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 22 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDING OFFICER 
RALPH RAMSEY 
Executive Secretary, Georgia Education Association 


We have others on this program who will give you a preview of the 
conference and will discuss the desirable professional relations in a 
democratic school program from the viewpoint of the teacher and the 
administrator. 
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The responsibility and the purpose of the chairman is merely to 
set the stage, as it were, for these discussions. 

The democratic idea and ideal is a universal heritage. You may be 
surprised to be reminded that Seneca, the Roman Senator, who lived 
4 B.c. to 65 A.D. advanced this thought and philosophy. “We are mem- 
bers of one great body. Nature has planted in us a mutual love and 
fitted us for a social life. We must consider, therefore, that we were 
born for the good of the whole.” It would be difficult to find a better 
statement of American ideals than this. It breathes the same spirit of 
the language used by the framers of the Declaration of Independence, 
“We hold these things to be self-evident .. . . that all men are created 
free and equal.” 

It was to the end that we might have an educated free citizenry that 
the American Public School System, called “the greatest phenomena 
of the 20th century,” was promoted. Whatever else education may do, 
it is accepted as fundamental that it must prepare people to live to- 
gether and get along with each other. Education, after all, is a matter 
of human relationships. Ruskin said, “Education does not mean 
teaching people to know what they do not know; it means teaching 
them to behave as they do not behave.” 

“The present power and influence of the totalitarian states consti- 
tute a challenge if not a threat to the historic ideals embodied in the 
American Bill of Rights. There is unusual need at this time, therefore, 
for American colleges and universities to examine their practices to 
ascertain whether they are making their maximum contribution to the 
preservation and enrichment of our democratic heritage.” This was 
taken from the Conclusions of the Conference on Student Government 
in June, 1938, called by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

That which appears to be a wise conclusion on the part of colleges 
and universities is equally applicable to the whole public school pro- 
gram, especially on the secondary level. The atmosphere of domina- 
tion by a superior mind in the average classroom tends to breed totali- 
tarian rather than democratic ideas. We are concerned with training 
youth in a democratic state and preparing them for active, useful 
service in a democratic society. 

We need to re-define the term “Democracy.” In its common usage, 
it is what Stuart Chase calls a “Blab” word ....a word that has more 
sentimental and emotional value to meet a temporary issue than true 
worth as an abiding principle of living. It falls into the same category 
as the “Mother, home and Heaven” strain in the average political 
campaigner’s song. 

We may also need to re-define the term “Education.” In these 
United States we have some 33 million children, young people, and 
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adults enrolled in some type of educational institution. What is it we 
propose to do for this army of Young Americans, who, in the longest 
term of preparation, will be, in only fifteen years, legal, qualified mem- 
bers of the democratic society? What are we doing, what will we do 
to make them good citizens? 

It would seem, then, that desirable professional relations in this 
democratic school program would be: 

1. A force of trained teachers with professional freedom. Free- 
dom to study, to know, and to teach the problem of this local, state, 
and national democratic society. It is nothing short of tragedy that we 
frequently find the academic policies of a community shaped by local 
solicitors-general and law enforcement officers, ignorant and untrained, 
who take it upon themselves to declare what shall and shall not be 
taught to our youth. Examples within our own knowledge are illus- 
trated by the effort to indict a college instructor, on a charge of being 
communistic, who had assigned the Russian Primer for collateral 
reading to a class in Economics. In the same gesture by these minions 
of the law was the arrest of a classroom teacher who had a magazine 
on her reading table with the title “The Red Book” on its cover. This 
was sufficient to brand her as Fascist and Communist. 

2. Desirable Professional Relations would involve opportunity for 
development of democratic ideals and practices on the part of the 
student body. How early this should begin is a matter for discussion. 
As there must be some law to control the anti-social citizen and pro- 
tect society against him, so must there be a guiding authority who has 
a final voice in matters of government while one is in training. But 
certainly, in the period of training and preparation, there must be 
from the beginning ample opportunity for the development of indi- 
vidual thought and activity. 

3. A recognition by other professions of teaching as a profession. 
The inadequate financial support of the public school program and de- 
ferred payments on contracts made by the State immediately damns 
the profession as inefficient and lowers its dignity in the eyes of the 
public. The teacher has work to do. The undergirding strength of 
all professions depends on the contribution the school makes to so- 
ciety. The high and holy task of education is to transmit the social 
heritage from one generation to another. On the foundations laid in 
the past we build for the future. It was Seneca, also, who said, “Our 
forefathers have accomplished much; they have finished nothing.” 
Life’s epic is always a serial story, continued in the next chapter. It 
is the divine privilege of the teachers of each generation to write the 
next chapter. This can not be done at its best with the economic con- 
ditions surrounding the school program that obtain in most of the 
states of the Union. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE PLANNING COMMITTEE 


DOAK S. CAMPBELL 
Dean of the Graduate School, Peabody College 


One of the most important problems in America is that of develop- 
ing education in such a manner that it will serve effectively its func- 
tion in sustaining our democratic order. At the very heart of this 
problem lies the quality of those on whom the responsibility of the 
educational program rests most heavily,g—-the teachers. We are con- 
cerned here today with those things which seem to characterize effec- 
tive teachers and thus set them apart as a professional group. 

It is heartening to know that from within the ranks of teachers 
themselves have arisen from time to time pressures for raising stand- 
ards of one kind and another. This is as it should be. In any pro- 
fession those who are really professional in spirit are interested, 
primarily for the sake of the public to be served, in guaranteeing to 
the public, so far as they are able to do, the highest possible quality of 
service. That such improvement serves as a means of protection to 
those who are qualified naturally follows. However, the protective 
motive does not appear to be a primary motive among real profes- 
sionals. 

To designate a given type of service as professional has certain 
implications. The service must be essential to the common good. It 
must be rendered to rich and poor alike. It requires knowledge and 
skill largely specific to that type of service and not ordinarily found 
among laymen. Thus it requires constant research and experimenta- 
tion to extend the bodies of knowledge in its field. It assumes a re- 
lationship between members of the profession, and between them and 
the public they serve, that is in distinct contrast with competition and 
self-seeking. It assumes due deference for other members of the 
profession. 

Regarding the professional status of teachers in America there is 
much to be desired. The public attitude toward teachers as citizens 
who at the same time are employees often leaves the teacher at a 
disadvantage in both relationships. The relations between teachers 
and administratives are sometimes incompatible with the democratic 
concept. The relations of teacher with teacher have been known to 
degenerate to the level of haggling fishwives. The relations of teach- 
ers with children are too often reminiscent of the ignorant martinet 
or the petty overlord. These things may well characterize a school 
system in an autocratic society. However, in a democracy, they are 


incongruous. If the schools are to contribute to democracy they must 
partake of democracy. 
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Concern over the urgency of such problems resulted in the first 
institute on professional relations which was held last summer on the 
Peabody campus. That institute was sponsored jointly by George 
Peabody College, the National Education Association, and the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. It seemed to strike at the heart of a 
nation-wide need. Those who attended the institute felt that an im- 
portant problem had been brought out into the open where direct 
attack upon it could be made. 

Due to the effective and tireless work of Dr. Charl Williams, Di- 
rector of Field Service, National Education Association, the idea of 
nation-wide consideration of professional relations was presented to 
teachers throughout the nation. As a result, thirty-three institutes on 
professional relations are being held in higher institutions this year, 
covering practically the entire country. 

This year we have added to the sponsorship of the institute an- 
other important organization—the state executive secretaries of 
teacher organizations in the southern region. Represented on the pro- 
gram are many points of view and many types of professional rep- 
resentatives. It is our purpose to have frank discussions with that 
freedom which should characterize any group of American citizens 
who wish to consider any problem of common interest. 

It is not our purpose to pass resolution or take other official actions. 
Results, if they are to be effective, will ensue when the whole body 
politic becomes aware of the problems we raise and convinced of the 
essential soundness of the solutions we propose. 


WHAT TO THE TEACHER ARE THE DESIRABLE 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN A DEMOCRATIC 
SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


WILLIE A. LAWSON 
Executive Secretary, Arkansas Education Association 


A friend of mine was on her way home from a convention recently. 
She was weary and somewhat “fed up.” 

“If anyone says the word ‘Democracy’ in my presence any time 
soon, she’s a doomed individual,” she muttered. Her voice was louder 
than she realized. 

“Words”!—“Platitudes”—“Meaningless phrases”—came the echoes 
from the group. “For four days that’s what we’ve listened to.” 
“Hooey” forcefully chimed in a less polished but equally convinced 
conventioner. A more daring individual propounded a question: 
“Isn’t the public school system of the United States giving more lip 
service to the principle of democracy from its legally-provided, routine 
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flag ceremony to its annual commencement program and doing less 
about adopting these principles than any institution we know?” The 
discussion then almost became a riot! 

I ask you: Where does one find a more outstanding example of an 
autocracy in today’s civilization than within the public school system 
itself? 

Let us suppose a superintendent is not re-elected—no cause given. 
What recourse has he? No petition can alter the case, no court can 
change the verdict—the Board has spoken. Only in states where 
tenure laws have been passed is this not true. Again, a classroom 
teacher states her unbiased professional opinion about certain phases 
of the school program which may not be entirely complimentary to 
the administration. The Board acts and that is the be all and the end 
all. Another time, a supervisor finishes an extended period of pro- 
fessional service. Somewhere along the line of duty he has incurred 
the wrath of a certain group which has worked cautiously and pains- 
takingly toward his removal. A new member of the Board is finally 
elected—one with “proper connections.” The day for teacher selec- 
tion arrives. The supervisor’s position is done away with in the name 
of economy. Teachers and patrons who express objections to such 
procedure are advised that silence is the safest policy. 

A democratic thing, this public school system? Horace Mann 
thought it would be. His philosophy when he launched the idea 100 
years ago was: In a Democracy the purpose of education is to build 
personality and character, not as theories, but in their every-day ap- 
plication. He believed that in a Democracy education of the masses 
is a necessity and that the social significance of public education is of 
even greater importance than the development of the individual. 

Democracy in a school system is not failing to function just with 
regard to the “hiring and firing” of teachers. That alone would be of 
minor importance compared with its far-reaching import. 

Within the organization itself between pupil and teacher, between 
teacher and principal, between principal and superintendent, or be- 
tween superintendent and patrons, the same condition exists. What 
of the parents and the curriculum—the thing in which they are nat- 
urally more interested than all else? In reply to a high school stu- 
dent’s question, “Why don’t they throw away some of those stale civics 
books and let us study today’s problems, housing, for instance?” Mayor 
LaGuardia said over the radio this spring, “A mere parent, my boy, 
is not supposed to express an opinion on what is being taught his 
children in school nor how it is being done.” 


The teacher is handed a course of study and told how much of it 
to cover by a certain time. This is not true of “benighted, backwoods” 
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southern states alone, but of eastern, western and northern as well. I 
am not disregarding the fact that the principles of curriculum revision 
are being expounded in our teachers colleges and experimented with in 
local situations; I refer to what is actually going on in the teaching 
situations in large as well as small school systems. 

Suddenly we have become aroused to the need for the protection 
of our Democracy! Possibly the cause is from within; possibly from 
without. Maybe it has existed for years, and we have just become 
aware of it. At any rate, we decide now to teach the principles of 
Democracy from the first grade through college so that every young 
citizen can say them as a part of his code; we have flag drill every day 
instead of once a week; we visit the legislatures in session; we take 
time to hear our President and our Governor speak whenever possible 
and so on ad infinitum. And so what? 1939 youth does not learn to 
act by precept. A school which recites the constitution (preamble 
and all), which follows a code of morals created by some individual 
and adopted by a Board of Education, which complies with a course of 
study handed down from above, which “stands at attention,” so to 
speak, is a farce in a democracy. A school which functions around 
democratic ideals, a school in which the teacher, children, administra- 
tors, patrons, bus drivers and janitors have a part in planning and exe- 
cuting the program is the school which fits youth for taking part in 
and directing the destiny of a democracy when that time comes. This 
is the school for which we yearn and hope and pray. 

And now I am asked to talk on what to the teacher are the desirable 
professional relationships in a democratic school program—and we 
have no democratic school program! 

My experience and observation force me to say that the teacher 
is not half so greatly interested in professional relationships in a demo- 
cratic school program as she is concerned about democratic relation- 
ships in a professional school program. 

There is such a thing as a professional school program—thanks to 
high type leadership among certain groups of administrators—but 
even this does not guarantee democratic relationships among the va- 
rious groups vitally connected with the public school system. 

To my desk this week came two letters: ‘We are glad to receive 
any suggestions with regard to what you may consider vital phases of 
how shall we educate for citizenship in a Democracy” (Lay Council). 
2. “We feel that if democracy is to solve the problems before us the 
majority of citizens in each town must at least have the right phil- 
osophy” (Lay Group—Southern Institute for Town Service). 

3,400 pupils of Polytechnic High School at Long Beach, California, 
set out the following as characteristics of liberal education in a De- 
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mocracy: Expression in speaking and writing, courtesy, self-control, 

consideration and information which included, by the way, acquired 

knowledge, reasoning ability, and understanding of human nature. 
(Edward Adams “Youth’s Concept of a Liberal Education 
California Journal of Secondary Education, Feb., 1939) 


“The teaching profession becomes the most important profession in 
the preservation of Democracy,” says Reuben T. Shaw. To preserve 
Democracy in Government one must preserve, engender, and foster 
democratic relations within the various social, civic, educational, and 
religious institutions which train for and develop citizenship. Not 
only a knowledge of democratic principles, but an actual functioning 
of them in a system which builds this generation for living well now 
and in the future is what the 1939 modern classroom teacher pleads for. 

And how can this be done? Not by educating for a democratic 
way of life? Never! Only through educating by the democratic 
method. 

I asked some teachers (less than 100 out of more than 10,000 in the 
state were questioned, so it doesn’t prove anything) what sort of rela- 
tionships they would like to see existing between teacher and princi- 
pal, between teacher and supervisor, teacher and superintendent, and 
teacher and parents. 

From eighty-four came the following replies concerning the teacher- 
principal relationship: 

Seventy-eight thought that the teacher and principal should work 
together on all phases of program by meetings and private con- 
ferences; 

Three said that the teacher and principal should work out a pro- 
gram together in the fall and then the teachers have authority 
and responsibility for making it function; and 

Three suggested that the teacher should be solely responsible for 
classroom work and the principal do the routine and discipline. 

I quote from two: 

“Teachers should be given credit for having ideas and ability 
to carry them out; to be able to achieve results besides set routine.” 
“Most teachers are punished for having initiative.” 

With regard to the teacher-supervisor relationship: 

Sixty-nine said that the supervisor should be a trained and expe- 
rienced guide working through visits, meetings, conferences, 
and personal solicitation; 

Two thought he might make suggestions through observation and 
conferences; 

Nine said he should set a goal for the year and help the teacher 
when needed; and 
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Four had no supervisor. 


The report on the teacher-superintendent relationship intrigued me: 
Out of the eighty-four, eighty-three said the superintendent should 
visit the teacher at work and encourage her to have informal visits to 
his office; while one said that superintendents did not have time to 
visit classrooms. 

To make these reports significant, however, I will quote a few of 
the comments: 

“He should commend her for her good points and help overcome 
her weaknesses.” 

“He should get materials for the teacher and children if impossible 
for them to work out a way to get them for themselves.”— (Very con- 
siderate, I thought!) 


“The teacher should go to the superintendent for consultation on 
important matters.” 


“It is helpful if the teacher can feel that the superintendent is a 
friend.” 


“If all superintendents developed the personal relationships with 
teachers which ours does, all teachers would be happy in their work.” 


“Our superintendent is cooperative, loyal and understanding.” 


“The superintendent should administer and the teacher should help 
him carry out his plans.” (This of course does not absolutely prohibit 
her from having plans of her own!) 

There was only one particularly pertinent comment on teacher- 
parent relationships: That the teacher should do the school work and 
the parents the home work with no connection between them! Sixty- 
four said that parents might be in and out of school much of the time 
with teachers visiting in the homes; four thought that the teachers 
should know the patrons socially; fourteen avowed that to meet at 
P.-T.A or for problems was enough and one failed to check this 
question. 


A professional school program is one in which, technically speaking, 
the teachers are selected only because of their qualifications for their 
jobs; the superintendent makes recommendations for teacher selection 
regardless of kinship to friends or foes, regardless of political affilia- 
tions, or creed or what not; the Board selects the superintendent and 
other administrative employees on this same basis; textbooks and 
teaching materials are adopted for their fitness to the needs without 
knowledge of who publishes or sells them; bus supplies and equipment 
are purchased on the basis of getting the most for the money invested; 
the Board members are elected because of their interest and ability, 
and reelected if their professional contribution justifies it; the only way 
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to answer every decision is “Is it giving the boys and girls the greatest 
benefit and the taxpayers value received for every dollar spent?” 


Democratic relationships in a professional school program are the 
same as democratic relationships in a law office or a factory or at a 
Hyde Park picnic. "Tis a simple formula: An awareness of the human 
qualities of the people involved; a disregard of all else except the way 
the job is being done and the atmosphere of happiness which sur- 
rounds it; a recognition of authority along with responsibility; an ad- 
ministrative organization which will not function unless all people 
connected with it have a part in its creation and in its continuation by 
the youth or adult, teachers or janitors, superintendents or supervisors, 
professional or lay members. 


A democratic relationship in a professional school program does not 
imply haphazard or confused management. It bespeaks intelligent 
guidance on the part of the administrator who is not dictated to by 
non-professional interests. It adds to this an informed fellowship of 
trained, interested and happy teachers whose teaching and leadership 
of youth are not warped and discolored by bitterness and fear. In 
such a situation, a professional school program is the natural out- 
growth and democratic relations can hardly be avoided. 


WHAT DIFFICULTIES ARE ENCOUNTERED BY THE 
SUPERINTENDENT IN ADMINISTERING A 
SCHOOL SYSTEM DEMOCRATICALLY? 


HENRY H. HILL 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, Kentucky 


I. INTRODUCTION 

‘On one occasion a successful college president was expounding the 
virtues of democratic administration as practiced in his college. One 
slightly skeptical contemporary college president agreed that demo- 
cratic administration was wonderful but expressed disappointment 
that his own faculty failed to function democratically when offered the 
chance. “How do you get your faculty to administer democratically?” 
he asked. “Why, I insist on it,” replied the exponent of democratic 
administration. There are a few educational leaders today who insist 
that teachers shall decide administrative problems, whether or not the 
teachers are willing or capable. To such extreme advocates I can only 
wish a life sentence to eat in a cafeteria, where they will be forced to 
choose each meal what they shall eat, whether or not they want this 
thrice-daily burden of administration. 
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I maintain that democratic administration carries with it the im- 
plied right of teachers freely to decide the administrative policies and 
practices in which they want a share, and which policies they feel 
willing and competent to formulate in the best interests of the school 
community in which they live and work. 


Some two years ago I sat as an observer in a progressive group of 
administrators who leisurely talked and shared experiences in at- 
tempting democratic administration among high-school students. One 
of this varsity squad of progressive principals told how he had ap- 
pointed a senior class committee to decide about senior rings and the 
like—one is tempted to add, hardly a startling or daring innovation. 
“But suppose they made an unwise decision?” one participant inquired. 
“They did and I asked them to continue their deliberations,” replied 
the principal. General approval by smiles and nods followed this 
statement, from which I inferred the group thought kindly of benevo- 
lent autocracy. After the meeting adjourned I happened to ride down 
in the elevator with a woman whom I recognized as a participant in 
the discussion and, my Southern instinct to chatter getting the best of 
me, I good-humoredly volunteered, “I think the whole group really 
believed in benevolent autocracy.” “I don’t agree with you at all,” 
she snapped with somewhat disconcerting dogmatism. I made some 
reply but resolved next time not to assume that a Progressive was any 
more tolerant of a contrary opinion than a Conservative. 


But, after all, was the principal right in asking the students to con- 
tinue their deliberations to prevent what in his opinion was an unwise 
decision? I think he was. Admittedly it makes the case for demo- 
cratic administration look less attractive, but what is democratic ad- 
ministration? Is it not simply the kind of administration which one 
associates with a democracy? And is not the administration of the 
political affairs of the United States founded very definitely on a system 
of checks and balances? The principal was selected through the order- 
ly processes of representative democracy. He is accountable to the 
superintendent, to the board of education, and to the people for the 
welfare of the students. He can, in the final analysis, grant to the 
students only that responsibility which they are competent to exercise, 
or that responsibility the wrong exercise of which does little harm. 


In democratic school administration there must be and should be 
a veto power, generously exercised to be sure, vested in the adminis- 
trator or board of education. To urge otherwise is to forget that both 
board members and superintendent attained their positions through 
the orderly processes of representative democratic government. It is 
not only unwise but weak for me to surrender my responsibilities in 
the name of democratic administration. On the other hand, it is un- 
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wise and autocratic for me to refuse to delegate powers as freely as 
seems wise, to refuse to encourage in every way possible the develop- 
ment of teacher responsibility and growth, both as individuals and as 
groups. The latter comes more readily and surely where policy making 
is genuinely shared with all employees. 


I have said that teachers should be granted the right to determine 
those areas of administration in which they have a natural and compe- 
tent interest and in which democratic administration is likely to be 
most helpful. I have also stated my belief that in democratic admin- 
istration there must be a veto power lodged in the superintendent and 
board of education. It may now be asked what difficulties are en- 
countered by the superintendent in administering a school system 
democratically. I shall discuss four. 


The first obstacle is that teachers, many notable exceptions to the 
contrary, possess neither the administrative training or experience 
sufficient to provide the breadth of vision necessary to consider intelli- 
gently and fruitfully school policies and practices from a broad admin- 
istrative point of view. Like some administrators they see only two 
sides to a question, their side and the wrong side. Where high stand- 
ards of training, satisfactory tenure, and wise leadership have prevailed 
for many years this obstacle is materially lessened but not entirely re- 
moved. My experience has been that many of our best teachers are 
more interested in teaching than in administration. Their very devo- 
tion to teaching makes them less eager, in many cases, to devote time 
to administration with its almost necessary sacrifice of results in 
teaching. I have seen occasionally an excellent teacher lose both her 
interest and excellence in teaching through an excess of interest in 
administration. 

Part of this lack of breadth and vision is due to the teacher’s rela- 
tively narrow and specialized training, part to the superintendent’s 
failure to take her fully into his confidence. The long-term remedy 
must be a better quality of training, a better quality of teachers. An 
immediate step may be a series of professional meetings in which the 
entire faculty studies administrative problems, both from the teacher 
point of view and that of the superintendent. 

A second obstacle, one common to all group enterprises, is that of 
the vested interests common to teacher groups. 

Vested interest is almost synonymous with selfishness, perhaps 
the most frequently encountered human characteristic. For illustra- 
tion, in a certain county the elementary teachers voted solidly against 
extra salary increments for extra duties and the secondary teachers 
voted just as unanimously for the proposition. The reason was en- 
tirely selfish; both elementary teachers and secondary teachers knew 
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that extra duties would be assigned only to the high school teachers. 
The superintendent abandoned his original idea of democratic partici- 
pation in forming a salary schedule. 


In a city system a group of single women teachers protested quickly 
and violently the suggestion from an outside expert that men be paid 
more than women, even for genuinely extra duties; they resented the 
idea that any man teacher be permitted to do more work and earn 
more money. The protest was entirely along the theory of democratic 
administration but the teachers were too violent, too unwilling to 
listen and weigh evidence on the other side. They tossed lightly aside 
the years of administrative experience of the expert, his careful 
weighing of arguments on both sides, and exhibited a typical emo- 
tional protest. 


When an outside survey was referred to a city teachers club, whose 
membership was predominantly feminine, the president appointed a 
committee but did not even name a man as a member of this commit- 
tee. With an eighty per cent membership of women it would seem the 
women could have taken a chance on having one male member of the 
committee, if only out of good sportsmanship. 


Recently a group of city teachers at the maximum salary petitioned 
for a salary increase. In the report there appeared not one word of 
recognition of the fact that for the past four years beginning teachers 
have started at salaries $250 below the former minimum and received 
small increments in order that the top salaries of the petitioners might 
be paid. 

A year or so ago the Pennsylvania Education Association passed a 
tenure law to the effect that the minute a teacher signed a contract 
she became a permanent employee. The idea of tenure is sound and 
just, but the extreme form adopted is sanctioned nowhere in the litera- 
ture of the profession. Only selfishness, or so it seems to me, would 
care to inflict the misfit beginners, however few in number, forever 
upon the children of a great state. 


The teachers wanted tenure and they got it. Probably they knew 
of some administrative abuses of probationary periods of teaching and 
wished to avoid them. But, whatever the ameliorating circumstances, 
they acted as a typical vested interest when they made it impossible, 
or at least highly improbable, that any board of education could free 
themselves from an unsatisfactory teacher. It remains to be seen 
whether public reaction will eventually veto this rather drastic tenure 
law. 


The remedy for selfishness is a broader point of view and the super- 
intendents, training schools, and leaders of the profession must de- 
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velop it if democratic administration is to be anything but a hollow 
shell at its weakest and the dictatorship of the teachers at its strongest. 

A third obstacle is the occasional tendency on the part of teachers 
to seek aid from partisan non-school groups. Proper democratic pro- 
cedure would be to confine our disagreements to our own craft and 
present a united front to the world. A group of teachers, battling 
against any but a single salary schedule, had the local League of 
Democratic Women Voters protest against it. The teachers were with- 
in their rights but a bit naive to think the league would not want to 
continue “to help” the teachers on future occasions. The best interests 
of taxpayers, patrons, and children must be considered along with the 
interests of the teachers. Certainly teachers must occasionally fight 
for a fair deal, certainly they must enlist public support, but inviting 
local political groups to help in an intra-school controversy is a dan- 
gerous expedient. 

A fourth obstacle is the superintendent himself, or rather the con- 
cept of “democratic administration.” A bit of background. In our 
political democracy we have somewhat divorced democracy and ad- 
ministration in order to get things done, for the weakness of democracy 
is the slowness of its processes. Hence, while we retain the right to 
elect another president in four years, we lodge in the encumbent great 
authority for his period of office. We do this to get things done. In 
the same manner we have given the board of education and the super- 
intendent more and more power in order to achieve efficiency. The 
superintendent or principal, trained to ad™inister, is given authority 
to get things done with ease and dispatch. 

At one stage in formulating democratically our Lexington salary 
schedule I was almost sorry we had an additional sum of money to 
spend, and that I had thought it a good idea to apply most of it to 
teachers’ salaries and had submitted the full text of the expert salary 
survey to all the teachers. A superintendent is only human. He, too, 
is tempted to take short cuts, to avoid acrimonious controversies, and 
in fact should avoid them unless some benefit accrues to some one. So 
a superintendent sometimes wonders why all the time consumption, 
the meeting with committees; and at lowest ebb he wonders what 
advantages democratic procedure has over the simple process of rec- 
ommending as fair a schedule as he and the board of education know 
how to make. The schedule, once adopted, would usually be accepted 
with little protest. 

This obstacle can be overcome by the development by the superin- 
tendent of patience, vision, and the ability to throw off criticism and 
by a more reasonable attitude on the part of teachers. 

Before concluding may I make clear that I favor democratic ad- 
ministration and despite some moments of doubt practice it to the 
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extent of my ability. Dewey said in New Orleans in 1937 that admin-. 
istration should be democratic for two reasons: first, the wisdom of 
the group is superior to that of any single individual; and second, 
schools must set the pattern for the democratic order in which we live. 

It is fundamental, however, that we distinguish clearly between 
the loose idea of automatic majority rule and the helpful idea of 
participation in the formulation of fundamental policies. It is equally 
fundamental that we keep constantly before us the complementary 
phrase which goes with “majority rule,” namely, “minority rights.” 
The idea that teachers should by majority vote elect the superintendent 
and the new teachers is not held by any who grasp the real meaning 
of the orderly processes of a representative democracy or the genuine 
expertness which must be part of a successful superintendent’s train- 
ing and experience. Proper lodgment of executive authority is an 
essential in any efficient enterprise. So long as the people determine 
where the authority is to be lodged, how much and for how long, 
there is no great danger of autocratic abuse. If abuse occurs, the 
people have the remedy. 


But there is a real danger that teachers may not “grow ’n grow ’n 
grow” unless they feel administrative sympathy towards their prob- 
lems and ideas. Unless their rights are respected, are they likely to 
respect the children’s rights in the classroom? Few changes in laws 
ure necessary, only a change in the attitude of teachers and superin- 
tendents, in order to secure the benefits of realistic democratic ad- 
ministration. 


In my discussion I have used salary and tenure problems as illus- 
trations only because these represent points of conflict far more intense 
and personal than do problems of the curriculum, selection of text- 
books, and so on. Most superintendents have the good sense to know 
that elementary teachers can select good elementary readers and let 
them do it. The teacher frequently does have or can get both the 
training and experience necessary for work on curriculum committees. 
The trend for some years has been towards more and more participa- 
tion of teachers in instructional matters. I endorse all of this. It is in 
the matter of salaries, tenure, sick leave, and other similar personnel 
problems that interests are emotional and controversial. It is in these 
areas that democratic administration is most needed and most difficult. 
It is here that administrators encounter most difficulty in democratic 
methods. 

One writer suggests the superintendent should represent the teach- 
ers and not the public before the board of education. Certainly he 
should be sympathetic to their requests and should stand firmly for 
their rights and fair treatment; but, in my opinion, he is myopic indeed 
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if he doesn’t remember always that he is responsible to the community 
at large for an equally understanding attitude towards their problems. 
Sometimes he seems to be the only person in the city who knows that 
a certain teacher is a waste of the taxpayers’ money and a positive 
drawback to the children she is supposed to help. The teachers have 
never yet asked for the administrative task of discharging a faithless 
member of their group; they are quite willing to leave this to the 
superintendent. He must continue to represent both the teachers and 
the public, or he is unworthy of the confidence imposed in him by the 
board of education. 

My chief criticism of committees of teachers who work on salary 
schedules, both from my own observation and experience, has been 
the relatively superficial and one-sided studies they make. Only in- 
frequently, it seems to me, do they make a real effort to weigh the tax- 
payer’s side or to note any fundamental differences in their community 
and those communities whose higher salaries elicit approving com- 
ment. The fact that they do not is significant because it reveals, I 
think, the narrow range of thinking employed by all vested interests. 
The idea simply does not occur to them. 

The economic status of the community, the general welfare of their 
constituents, the desire for real service, do not stand out prominently. 
It may be that special pleading is the only way to get higher salaries, 
but even special pleading seems to be stronger when certain difficulties 
are recognized. 

This criticism is at once kindly and sympathetic. I realize that 
teachers but imitate their superintendents in some instances, and 
certainly the pressure groups in many other cases. Nevertheless, I 
still want ours to be a profession and not a trade union: I still believe 
possible the attainment of fair and reasonable salaries, without de- 
pending entirely on voting strength. Simple justice and fair play 
ought to characterize all our professions. 

I have spoken of the obstacles encountered by a superintendent in 
administering a school system democratically. It would have been 
more pleasant to discuss the satisfactions which are present also. 

For every example of obstacles I could cite an illustration of genuine 
progress in professional growth and sound administration. I still re- 
call the very forceful arguments presented by our colored teachers 
against salary discrimination. I had some pride in their composition. 
I liked the calm and fair tone of it, their willingness to accept the best 
the board could do, their courteous but not subservient letter of appre- 
ciation of the board’s action later. 

I recall the nice reception by another committee of my explanations 
why certain things could not be done. Any group of teachers when 
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convinced of your sincerity and truthfulness will accept a reasonable 
decision with good humor and understanding. I think of outstanding 
reports by certain faculty committees. I know of the genuine pro- 
fessional growth which can come to a staff, even with some heat and 
strife in the course of the study, when they have helped modify and 
adopt a salary schedule. 

I am by nature an optimist—only an optimist would sacrifice the 
security of college teaching for the insecurity of a superintendency— 
and I believe the obstacles I have mentioned can be overcome. They 
are none the less real, and as a realist I believe in facing them honestly 
and frankly. Problems thus faced, discussed, and thoroughly aired are 
that much nearer amicable solution or adjustment. 

The next few years will see far more democratic administration. 
A democracy is predicated upon an informed and enlightened elec- 
torate. Democratic school administration will succeed only if super- 
intendents and teachers are informed and enlightened. The presence 
of several hundred here this afternoon offers real encouragement to 
all of us, either teachers or administrators, who want to learn better 
how best to share the burdens and challenges of school administration. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSIONS 


JOSEPH ROEMER 
Dean of the Junior College, Peabody College 


It is very evident from the afternoon discussion that there is need 
for a re-defining of the word democracy. It is used so much and so 
loosely that it has almost lost its meaning. In fact, it means almost 
anything we want it to mean. 

Another word that needs defining is profession. From this after- 
noon’s discussion it is perfectly evident that we are using that word to 
mean almost anything. 

It appears from these addresses it is fairly well agreed that, if we 
are ever to build a great profession in a democracy, our schools must 
partake of the nature of a democracy. That is, they must be repre- 
sentative, and all professional dealings and relationships must be open, 
frank, free, and above board. 


ACCUSATIONS HEARD FROM CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


From classroom teachers we are told that the public schools are 
autocratic; that there are no tenure laws, no salary schedules, no 
retirement fund; that staff members are dismissed by boards and 
superintendents without a public hearing or reason other than “the 
board hath spoken”; that supervisors and other important officials are 
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“dropped” or “let out” of school positions on “economy programs” 
when teachers know that that is not the real reason; that curriculums, 
organized on grade levels with achievement goals set for each grade, 
are “handed” to the teachers and they are told to follow them slavishly; 
that textbooks are selected “by the administration” and carted out to 
school buildings for teachers to use; that budgets are set up by superin- 
tendents and approved by boards which provide ample funds for 
travel for the “higher-ups,” for high salaried secretarial and super- 
visory force, but nothing for needed teacher supplies; and thet schools 
are so autocratically run that they automatically kill all initiative 
on part of well-trained, ambitious, professionally-minded classroom 
teachers. They say, “Well, what’s the use? It’s a hopeless struggle. 
The superintendent doesn’t want anything but the humdrum routine 
followed. From now on I seek the road of least resistance.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF SEEMINGLY AUTOCRATIC 
PROCEDURES BY THE SUPERINTENDENTS 


From the superintendents we learn that a democratic administra- 
tion is one built on a system of checks and balances; that only such 
powers and duties should be granted teachers as they can use wisely; 
that the superintendent and board must always keep and use when 
necessary the veto power; that teachers are neither interested nor 
qualified to assume administrative responsibilities; that selfishness 
will dominate their actions; that partisan or political groups will get 
the upper hand in their dealin +s; that teachers would develop pressure 
groups and not service grc..;)s; that emotional problems like tenure 
and salary schedule must 1° left to board and superintendent; that 
administrative duties must never interfere with classroom teaching; 
that the proper lodgment of all administrative duties must be in the 
hands of the superintendent, thus making it possible for him to find 
the easiest and best way to get things done; and that room always must 
be left for the superintendent to “get rid of” undesirable teachers. 


THE WAY OUT 
From the total contributions of the afternoon it appears we are 
agreed that the best way out is as follows: 
1. That we must accept representative democracy as the working 
ideal. 
2. That we must not just talk about democracy, but actually put it 
into practice in all of our administrative procedures. 


3. That many administrative areas must be shared with the class- 
room teachers. 
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4. That the entire school program must be planned about the con- 
ference table. Certain individuals must represent the administration, 
others the instructional staff, still others the custodial staff, and some 
even the student body. We must let the entire staff, administrative, 
instructional, etc., jointly plan and determine the total educational 
program, about the conference table, in the fullest spirit of cooperation. 


5. That in the finest of spirit the teachers must be allowed to assist 
the superintendent with his problems. By jointly striving together 
qualified teachers would be employed, good textbooks selected, pro- 
gressive curriculums developed and the whole program so organized 
and administered as to guarantee that the children and patrons get 
the greatest benefit from the investment. Such action would eliminate 
the present evil of having professional workers dictated to by non- 
professional workers, as is too often the case. 


6. That there must be a greater development of the educational 
organizations which look toward a closer and finer relationship within 
the profession. We must strive continually to enlist in our professional 
organizations every worker in the program that we may increase his 
efficiency and promote his professional growth. This means in the 
final analysis membership in county, state and national educational 
associations. 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 22 


SYMPOSIUM: WHAT DOES A DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL 
PROGRAM MEAN? 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDING OFFICER 
GEORGE H. DEER 
State Teachers College, Livingstone, Alabama 


The current fad at educational meetings is the discussion of some 
phase of Democracy, especially as it affects or is affected by education. 
Some of us suspect that those who proclaim loudest the merits of the 
democratic spirit and of democratic practices in our school program are 
the most autocratic in their own classrooms and offices. Some of us 
know teachers who criticize their own administration for not giving the 
faculty more share in formulating the policies which affect the life of 
the teachers, and we know how these same teachers are dictatorial, 
unsympathetic, arbitrary and unyielding with the children placed 
under their care. No teacher has a right to demand democracy from 
her school administration for herself unless she in turn maintains an 
atmosphere in her own room which promotes freedom of expression, 
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the growth of independence and individuality, and the development of 
happy, self reliant, well-adjusted personalities in her pupils. 


The real issue of democracy in education seems not to be whether 
teacher representatives sit on the board of education, participate in 
curriculum revision, or approve salary schedules and tenure laws. A 
benevolent despot may do these more capably and often to the better 
advantage of the teachers themselves. The real issue seems rather to 
be whether there prevails between administrative officer and teacher, 
between teacher and student, between students themselves, such re- 
lationships and such modes of practice as foster self esteem, absence 
of fear and restraint, and freedom of expression among all concerned. 


This evening we have brought together some of our own graduate 
students to discuss with you our concept of a democratic school pro- 
gram. Our group here on the platform represent widely separated sec- 
tions of the country: Arkansas, Virginia, Georgia and Texas. They rep- 
resent varying phases of the profession: a superintendent of city 
schools, a curriculum expert for a county school system, rural teacher, 
a director of elementary schools. 


You will not agree with all we have to say. We hope you do not. 
For we do not at all agree among ourselves. After our rather brief dis- 
cussions we hope you have questions to ask from the floor. If we do not 
know the answers, we shall pass the questions along to some of you 
who have had much more experience than we. 


THE RURAL TEACHER CALLS FOR HELP 


MARY DAN INGRAM 
Primary Supervisor, Fulton County, Georgia 


This program is truly democratic—they let me speak on it—an 
ordinary rural classroom teacher who, for the past two years, has been 
receiving an education of rich experience from rural children, rural 
parents and other rural teachers. If I may present a new idea—school 
teachers do have a lucky star. I know. Many of us were born under 
it. My lucky star had five points. First, I had some teachers so fine 
that they made me believe in their type of service and some so poor I 
was inspired to be their opposite—so I wanted to teach school. I was 
able to go to a college that so inspired my interest in children, that I 
was determined to help my practice class children live their own 
interests—so live them that they would forget that I was just another 
girl in brown uniform skirt and black stockings such as they had 
looked at for the past six years, but to look on me as a guide and 
find me safe to follow. 
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I have taught in a system so large the superintendent was merely 
a name, a system so small that for the first few weeks I thought that 
was his picture pasted on the glass square in my classroom door. I 
have had as many as 270 children a day and as few as 18; city classes 
where the pupils were grouped and a rural seventh grade of 46 pupils 
who ranged from eleven years of age to national guardsmen who had 
to go to drill once a week. I have taught children of wealthy parents 
and those who had never seen a picture show, pushed an electric 
button, nor worn a garment that had not been worn thin and colorless 
by someone else first. 


I’m not trying to give my personal history. What I am trying to 
say is that our lucky star has guided us, as teachers, into places which 
should have developed us into the best teachers possible. But are we? 
We have gone home after a day’s work, thousands of us—with the bitter 
knowledge that today we failed a child or failed a parent. After the 
wrong was done we cried, “Why didn’t someone tell me of these things 
—help me that I might have been ready?” For example, one rural 
teacher discovered—too late—that her greatest problem of the year 
had been discussed and solved at the State Education Association the 
year before. The STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION? It had not 
been mentioned to her at college. Yes, her superintendent had said 
that they were all expected to join the association in order to meet 
their quota, so would they please give him two dollars? Better still 
he would deduct it from their salary so they would never have to 
think of it again. 


A rural teacher calls for help—what can I hope for in a democratic 
program? I say to you tonight that there is not one out of a thousand 
of us who would fail to participate in these things if we were led into 
the knowledge that there are places where our problems would be 
considered, perhaps answered. What can a democratic program mean 
to me—a rural school teacher? 


First, the administration, after helping me discover my needs, 
might say to me “You have given of yourself to the extent that we see 
good results in your work, you deserve to go and be replenished, and I 
shall go with you because our goal is the same, the problem is ours 
and we will work it out together.” He might mean the state educa- 
tion association, an institute, or intervisitation. 


I remind you of the saying: 
“You can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him drink, 
You can lead a teacher to meeting but you can’t make her think.” 


I have a good idea that my rural boys would tell me that if you 
would feed the horse well he would feel like running around the 
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pasture a few times. Then, if you would lead him to water, he would 
be pretty sure to drink. 


Second, you have trusted us with the opportunity to work with 
the most delicate material known to the world, and the one place in 
the world designated to meet the needs of the child. Our greatest 
tool is our ideas—born of the expressed need of our children. One 
million teachers ask that, since our ideas are our greatest tools, may 
we use them? And to our administration we promise to give due 
attention and time to your pet subject for the year—be it safety first, 
health or records—just give us an opportunity to answer the child’s 
need that he directly expresses to his own teacher day by day. 


Third, have enough faith in us to allow our parents to pass through 
your administrative offices and on into our classrooms. We appreciate 
the wonderful help you have been in being our “Shock Absorbers” 
but we see a new place for parents in our program. Once upon a time 
home-school cooperation meant to teachers the willingness of parents 
to “send their children to school on time, dressing them neatly and 
cleanly, seeing that they did their homework and backing up the 
teacher with discipline.” Today we see parent participation in help- 
ing us plan and carry out the kind of education we want for our 
children. We see these two agencies not as doing the same things 
for children nor using the same methods, but rather as understanding 
each other in such a way that mutual respect and confidence will 
give greater coordination of efforts for the development of children. 
So we see that parents must find free passage into our classrooms as 
one way, one necessary way, of gaining an understanding of what we, 
the schools, are trying to accomplish together. 


Fourth, if I prove myself a safe guide for children may I use 
methods I have found best for child growth regardless of by what name 
they may be called—even though that name be progressive? One 
teacher went to a rural school and started a different program from 
the formal type practiced by all the other teachers. She had to live 
in personal misery until she could prove herself to her fellow teachers. 
Will the administration help me by introducing my fellow teachers 
to readings and discussions that will give them a sympathy and 
understanding for what I am trying to do? 

Fifth, keep faith in us with Dr. Givins who says that “the adminis- 
tration is cheating itself if it fails to encourage growth of teachers, 
fails to create ambition to serve and use all talent and ability in its 
school system.” Such an administration is failing to get all it should 
for its school children. 


Tonight we face the question: As teachers what are we capable 
of doing for our children? The answer is, we do not know but you 
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can help us find out. Strengthen our morale by recognition and en- 
couragement. Give us a chance to help you build a democratic 
system and a human school for human beings. 


WHAT DOES A DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL PROGRAM 
MEAN? 


W. D. McCLURKIN 
Superintendent of Schools, Blytheville, Arkansas 


My understanding of democracy and my vocabulary are not ade- 
quate to define the term “democratic school program.” My conception 
of democratic processes is so intangible, so hazy and so indeterminate 
that a concrete limitation of the subject would be unsatisfactory to 
all of us. This situation is apparently rather common, for I think it 
gives rise to the complaints we voice against the loose application of 
the expression. 


This afternoon Miss Lawson made two statements which reflect 
my point of view. She said that we talk so carelessly about democracy 
as to require us to define our terms. Later, she said that we should 
stop talking about democracy and should start doing something about 
it in the schools. My point of view, which I shall attempt to explain, 
is that we do not have it until we start “doing.” It does not exist 
until it is practiced. 


An an administrator I have four points to propose. First, I believe 
it is impossible to organize a system of education which inherently 
results in democratic professional relations. There is, so far as I 
know, no form of government or administration which automatically, 
through its organization, sets up a democratic school program. As a 
corollary, desirable relationships—which I regard as. democratic re- 
lationships—are not denied to any school system because of the struc- 
tural organization. I am simply trying to say that the organization of 
our public schools cannot be seriously blamed for either the presence 
or the absence of the type of professional relations we are discussing. 


The one-room school and the city system, the homogeneous groups 
and the heterogeneous, the typically graded schools and the specially 
classified schools, all varieties of organization are on an equal footing 
with respect to the existence of cooperative endeavor. We must look 
elsewhere, I think, for the problem. 


The existence of democracy in the school program lies in the 
operation—the administration, if you prefer—of the activities and 
processes within the field of education; but by admitting administra- 
tion I do not limit the term to any professional position. 
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The second point is that I cannot see any conflict or inconsistency 
between democracy and authority. Authority means a delegation of 
responsibility and a corresponding acceptance of the responsibility. I 
would not believe in the success of democracy if responsibility could 
not be delegated and if every individual needed to participate in all 
phases of group enterprise. 

It seems that democracy and authority should coexist in a demo- 
cratic school program, and that one should not deny the other. Con- 
sequently, any rebellion against duly constituted authority in a demo- 
cratic society is misguided, to put it mildly. There should be no 
resentment against positions of responsibility, great or small. I think 
a clear “division of labor” should exist. If so, final individual judg- 
ment and decision cannot be avoided through democratic processes. 

Now, before I go too far without attempting to justify these two 
points and before I am stopped for valid criticism, I shall try to ex- 
plain the principle I believe to be involved. While I contend that the 
school organization has no more to do with the determination of 
democracy within the school program than the building has, and that 
positions of responsibility are compatible with a democratic school 
program, I hasten to recognize that the component parts of the organi- 
zation and the individual bearing the responsibility have everything 
to do with the existence of the professional relationships we desire. 

This is the third point. I ask that we find our faults with Mr. 
Smith, an autocratic superintendent with whom I once worked, and 
that we criticize Miss Brown, that narrow, selfish, ignorant teacher 
I once knew, instead of railing out against school superintendents, 
school principals, or classroom teachers as a group. I would like to 
add school boards, also! The individual Mr. Smith’s and Miss Brown’s 
determine the extent to which we enjoy desirable professional life. 

The democracy in any program is dependent upon the personnel. 
It has already been pointed out this afternoon that this includes a 
range trom the patrons, through the entire organization to the pupils, 
and through them to the patrons again. The relationships represent 
an endless pattern of contacts, and we are not so much concerned 
with the relative location of any particular phase of the pattern as we 
are with the problem of keeping it complete. Conversely, if we are 
dissatisfied with existing conditions, our concern is largely that of 
beginning at some point in the pattern and rearranging the contacts 
which compose it. We must appraise the pattern in terms of the 
attitudes of one part toward other parts and of the guiding principles 
which shape the plan. Specifically, our democratic program is to 
be found in what we do together. No truer statement has been made 
than that democracy is a way of living, but we just do not bring it into 
our lives. 
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To me, democracy in education has a double-aspect involving the 
individual and the group. The right of the individual is involved, and 
the group welfare must be considered. There should be no conflict 
there. If conflict occurs, individual rights must be subordinated to 
group interests. At the same time, rights do not obtain without a price 
to be paid. I believe rights enjoyed in or inherent in a democratic 
program carry with them a distinct responsibility and duty. Prob- 
ably most of us enjoy the blessings of democratic living when its 
benefits accrue to us. What about the contribution which is required 
of each member of the society? While we proclaim vociferously our 
individual rights, are we giving consideration to those of others? 


In this afternoon’s discussion, the ruthlessness of some of us in 
dealing with minorities was stressed. I have been wondering if we 
have individual claims on democracy as long as this lack of concern 
for others exists. Can I claim professional liberties from the school 
board when I recognize none for the principals? Have the principals 
a claim on democratic privileges when they are dictatorial with the 
teachers? Are teachers justified in pressing for participation in 
administrative policy-making when they are domineering in the class- 
room? 


Fourth, democracy in a school program requires that the usual 
instructional program be modified. We may ignore for the time 
the question of the degree to which formal teaching is successful in 
promoting learning on the part of the students. We want to train our 
children to be good citizens. Germany wants to train her youth for 
good citizenship. So does Russia. All schools have for their aim 
the development of the pupil. If we desire a different style of develop- 
ment from others, we must have a different school program. If we 
desire to inculcate the principles of democracy in our youngsters, we 
must make these principles a part of the instructional process. In- 
asmuch as we are holding to the assumption that democracy is found 
in the way we live, it follows that our teaching procedure must pro- 
mote it. It is my belief that formal teaching, in which the teacher 
achieves her results through her own activity, in which she dishes out 
knowledge, as it were, and in which the child memorizes stereotyped 
answers and passively absorbs an education, is not conducive to demo- 
cratic training. The teacher who imposes education upon the child 
through the sheer weight of her position and authority is not practic- 
ing democracy. 
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THE MEANING OF A DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF THE CHILD 


MAE KELLEY 
Director of Curriculum, Bedford County, Virginia 


The function of a school in a democracy is the same as that of any 
other worthy institution, namely, promoting the ends for which the 
democracy exists. Since the school is probably the chief educational 
agency of society, it is highly important for it to be democratic in 
nature if it is to help create and maintain a democratic social order. 


The nature of the child and the nature of the society in which he 
finds himself are two major determining factors in the kind of school 
that would be most desirable. 


We have accepted as the best type of organization a democratic 
society in which it is the right and duty of the citizen to participate 
worthily in the life of the society to which he belongs; in which it is 
the right of every citizen to help determine the forms of social living 
that best realize social purposes; in which everyone works together for 
the common good; in which each individual is provided the oppor- 
tunity to develop according to his capacity without regard for pre- 
ferred social or economic status; in which a full, rich life is extended 
to all members of society according to individual capacity. 

We must not forget that the child is a part of this society too, and 
that his nature is congenial to the processes of a dynamic and chang- 
ing social world; that he is ever active, and ever changing. 

We must remember that democracy is not a fixed thing that we can 
set up and leave alone. It is moving, changing, dynamic, because its 
fiber is made up of individuals who are changing. I am trying to 
say that if democracy is to be maintained as a way of living for 
children, then the procedures in our schools must also be democratic. 

If the school is the potential steering gear of a democratic society, 
should it be so closely related to the community and attuned to the 
interests and needs of youth that it attracts all the boys and girls of 
the community to it? Should it be tied so closely to the life of the 
community that girls and boys passing through the school are guided 
into that place in a democratic society for which they are best fitted 
and consequently can best serve? Should the school, as an agency 
of a democratic society, take a position of leadership to the end that 
the community which it serves, the state, and the nation may become 
better places in which to live? Should a democratic school educate 
for social usefulness all of the girls and boys of school age in its 
supporting community according to each individual’s abilities and 
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aptitudes? Should the school accept the responsibility for guiding 
the children to discover the work in which their aptitudes and in- 
terests will enable them to succeed, thereby substituting guidance 
for faliure, retardation, and elimination from school? 


In a democratic society the school should be a place where teachers 
and pupils are cooperating in searching for the best solution to prob- 
lems that are significant to children. 


In a democratic school the undesirable aspects of competition, such 
as honor rolls, prizes, and reports on the acquisition of unrelated in- 
formation and isolated skills give way to cooperative evaluation by 
pupils, parents, and teachers of growth in desirable social attitudes 
and understandings. In a democratic school the child is trying to 
improve himself within the group by finding satisfactory ways of 
adjustment; by controlling his behavior and environment more in- 
telligently, and by attacking the problems of living within his range 
of experience and interest with courage, confidence, and belief in 
his own ability with assistance from the group of which he is a part. 


From the standpoint of the child in a truly democratic school, I 
believe he would say, “Give us leaders—teachers and administrators 
who can live with us democratically, who can help us analyze, in- 
terpret, and reinterpret a desirable way of living, and who can guide 
us into worthy participation according to our own aptitudes, and who 
believe in us and respect-our personality. Give us schools where we 
go not merely to learn but to live to the end that we can develop 
ourselves and contribute the best that we have to the group of which 
we are a part. Let the schools be for us new soil that we may find 
the richness therein and utilize it to develop maximum growth in a 
democratic way for a democratic society. Help us to do independent 
thinking and acting for the good of the group. Give us leaders who 
realize that if we are to be well developed individuals the whole social 
order must be well developed. Let our teachers emphasize real con- 
temporary problems that function in our lives. Help us to do more 
about the safety and health of ourselves and our community. Guide us 
in a wiser use of leisure time that we may not develop habits of idle- 
ness and shiftlessness with no purpose in our lives. Teach us to 
take responsibility that belongs to us, but help us to be happy in the 
doing. Release us that we may think, feel, and act in a manner com- 
patible with our normal physical and social development. 


Truly, democracy implies both freedom and responsibility, and it 
is this fact that we must keep in mind if we are to maintain democratic 
schools for the children where they may bring a constructive contri- 
bution to the social situations that confront them. 
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THE PRINCIPAL’S PLACE IN A DEMOCRATIC 
SCHOOL 


GEORGE P. MECHAM 
Director of Elementary Schools, Denison, Texas 


In order for there to be any unity of effort in a school its many 
divergent individual forces must be brought into concerted action 
toward common goals. In bringing about harmony in his school the 
principal daily feels the pressure of influences which would make 
the most democratic soul develop leanings toward autocracy. I do 
not wish to condone the attitude of those principals who can get 
a dollar’s worth of bossing out of a dime’s worth of authority. 
Nor do I champion the strong-minded individual who runs a school 
like a puppet show in which he pulls strings and the teachers move 
in jerky disconnected ways his will to perform. 

At meetings such as this where devotees gather to worship at the 
shrine of democracy such school administrators are held up to sharp 
ridicule. It is pointed out that they are egotistic, traditional, in- 
effective, and lacking in leadership and vision. For all we know, 
they may be the seeds of a future dictatorship in this country. But 
before we condemn these ill-fated straw bosses too severely, let us 
look into the causes of such unwholesome attitudes on their part. 

Suppose, for example, a happy young democrat is called from 
Peabody College, where he has been a champion of democracy in 
education, to take the principalship of an elementary school. Early 
in the first week the teachers of the school say to him, “You know 
how good teaching is done. We have a great deal of confidence in you, 
and we want to cooperate with you. Now if you will just tell us what 
you want done we will try to do it.” This attitude on the part of 
the faculty will give him his first lesson in what teachers think about 
democracy in education. Many teachers want to be told what to do 
and when to do it. Such teachers do not set up goals of their own. 
They do not measure their success in terms of their own objectives. 
They are dependent upon their principal to tell them what to do and 
when they have achieved success. 

The young democrat who finds this dependent attitude in teachers 
must start by being just as specific and detailed in his directions as 
the teachers want him to be. He will find this the easier way to do 
things, and he will feel more important since he will be the big chief 
in charge of everything from how many supplementary readers 
will be read in the second grade to the proper intervals of time at 
which right thinking people change the water for the goldfish. A 
great many well meaning people fall into this trap which the attitude 
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of teachers sets for them. I believe them to be victims of circum- 
stances rather than exponents of human bossiness. 


So much for how principals lose their democratic spirit, if they ever 
had it. The point which I have been trying to make is that principals’ 
attitudes toward democracy are the result of the forces which operate 
upon them. It seems like a self-evident fact that the principal’s 
attitude toward democracy in the school is a function of the teachers’ 
attitude. Now let us consider how the young man of our example can 
change the attitudes of his teachers, so that instead of his becoming 
the autocrat of the school they will become thoughtful people who 
will look to him for a different and more democratic type of leadership. 


The first step in fostering teacher growth is to help them see more 
clearly what they are trying to do. It is necessary that they not only 
see clearly, but that they also see big, important, thrilling things 
which they can do with children. When teachers become personally 
identified with a dream of future improvement in their children, 
they are going to get much real deep-seated satisfaction from seeing 
these dreams come true. Teachers must be stirred by the contempla- 
tion of the end points of their efforts. The principal can help them to 
have their dreams for their children in broader and more significant 
ways. Not merely that Albert will learn to make capital S and that 
Alice will finally master her desire to chew gum in school. These 
are certainly worthy goals, but no teacher can become thrilled over 
her work who strives only for such things. 

When the teachers catch a vision of the great things they can do, the 
principal will hear very little of that whiny talk about “Tell me what 
to do next.” They will look upon him as someone who can help them 
accomplish those things which they cherish. They will know more that 
is good about their work than anyone else, and they will also know 
more that they would like to improve. In addition they will feel more 
keenly their success and lack of success than anyone else. In this 
way praise and criticism will be no ionger of so much importance 
in their lives. It has been so with creative artists always. Their own 
standards are the ones that count. 

What is the principal’s role in a school where teachers feel their 
objectives so keenly? It is one of truly professional leadership. 

He is the most able and the most helpful person in the school. He 
holds his position on his ability to render service in a wide variety 
of needs and not by virtue of the fact that the school board met 
one night and hurriedly elected him because they had more important 
business pending. It is often true that people who can not command 
respect through ability to render service fall back upon such hurried 
action by the board to establish their command. 
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I think the teacher should have the right to ask the principal not 
to visit her room if it is inconvenient or will interfere with what 
she is doing that day. In line with this the principal should politely 
ask if it is all right for him to visit or bring anyone else in, or other- 
wise cause an interruption. As for sticking his head in the door and 
calling out some announcement—that is definitely out of order in 
my way of thinking. The point which I have been trying to make is: 
The teacher is in charge in her room. The relationship which exists 
between the teacher and her pupils is the essential relationship in 
the school. It is more important than the relationship between the 
principal and the pupils or between a former well-loved teacher and 
the pupils. The good of the child is best served by strengthening 
this most important relationship. I am glad we have brought this 
discussion around to the good of the child because that is the reason 
we want the democratic spirit in the first place. There is nothing’ 
inherently good about democracy. We are not interested in such high 
order abstractions in themselves. We are interested in the most good 
for our children and ourselves, and believe we live most satisfactorily 
in the democratic way. 

Now to summarize: 


1. We believe our children have a more profitable school experience 
when the school exemplifies the democratic way of life. 

2. The attitude of the principal toward the democratic way of life 
in the school is dependent upon and changes with the attitudes of 
the teachers. 

3. Democracy in the school depends upon the teachers’ ability to see 
their objectives and feel very strongly about these objectives. 

4. The most important relationship in the school is that existing 
between the teacher and her pupils. Everything should be done to 
strengthen this relationship. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 23 


HOW CAN TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
BECOME EFFECTIVE 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDING OFFICER 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 
Director Field Service, National Education Association 


A group of educators representing forty-three states and five foreign 
countries gathered together on this campus last July and made educa- 
tional history in that first Institute on Professional Relations, sponsored 
by this College, the Tennessee Education Association, and the National 
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Education Association. Out of the discussion with representatives 
of the professions of law, medicine, ministry, library science, and edu- 
cation there was developed a yardstick which might be used in the 
measuring of all comparable professions. Having determined the 
yardstick, the conference set about applying it to education and before 
time for adjournment arrived, a course of action was charted which, 
if vigorously pursued by teachers and laymen over a considerable 
period of time, would accord teaching the rank among the professions 
which its importance in our democratic society demands. 

The purpose and technique of this conference made a direct appeal 
to the teachers in attendance. Others scattered throughout the country 
who either heard or read about it liked it, too, with the result that 36 
Institutes on Professional Relations will be held this summer from 
Oregon to the Carolinas, and twenty-seven of them will be held in the 
South. “So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

Because of the world-wide interest which has centered in de- 
mocracy and its probable survival in these chaotic times, we have 
chosen to be very practical this year and through discussion to find 
out how teachers—in the broad sense—and students and parents and 
school boards may work together to make democracy in education a 
reality. 

The earliest advocates of public education proclaimed its worth to 
our democratic society, but not until fairly recent times have adminis- 
trators and teachers emphasized the importance of the practice as 
well as the theory of democracy throughout the school system. Auto- 
cratic and mechanical methods of handling school affairs came about 
almost inevitably because of the rapid growth of public educational 
facilities in this country. In the space of a few short decades the en- 
rollment increased tremendously and larger and larger numbers of 
poorly trained teachers were put in the classrooms. Teachers were 
frequently told what to teach, how to teach, and when to teach. But 
years have passed, and today after a century of training men and 
women to teach, we might well expect to find a large body of teachers 
capable of intelligent thought and judicious action. There is no longer 
any real justification for autocratic control of schools. 

The world crisis with democracy and dictatorship standing in 
drawn lines has brought most administrators to a realization that the 
time has come for superintendents, principals, teachers, and students 
to practice democracy. The consensus of leading school administrators 
is expressed in this statement from the Twelfth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
published in 1934: “Every school should enjoy a democratic adminis- 
tration, namely, an administration in which every member of the 
institution participates. School administrators must recognize that 
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student and teacher participation in school administration is not 
merely to be endured but encouraged and developed.” And in this 
one, too: .... “the wise superintendent knows that he cannot secure 
the best service for the children of the system without the loyal and 
active participation of his teachers in the problems of organization, 
administration, and supervision.” 

Superintendents state further in this same yearbook that teacher 
participation is essential in curriculum construction, supervision, 
school publicity, selection of textbooks and supplies, building con- 
struction, research, and school legislation. Many educators believe 
that this additional responsibility of teachers in the administration of 
schools is more or less collective and can best be discharged through 
organization. 

In the light of these statements, it seems to me that a re-evaluation 
of purposes, programs, and techniques of teachers’ professional organi- 
zations is now in order. 

Let us ask ourselves this question: What is the ultimate end of 
professional organizations of teachers? 

Probably to most of us, the ultimate end of teachers’ professional 
organizations is the building of a profession of teaching with all that 
this means—the developing of a group of understanding, well-trained, 
ethical, courageous individuals who know how to function in the 
classroom with students, who work effectively with each other in the 
organized profession, and who deal justly with the public which in 
the last analysis supports and controls public education. 

If this aim is worthy of achievement, are our professional organi- 
zations functioning as effectively as they might? 

In 1917, sixty years after its organization, the National Education 
Association had 8,466 members, and they were chiefly school adminis- 
trators. Strictly speaking the Association was a convention body with 
small attendance. For economic reasons, teachers rarely attended 
and in many localities were not encouraged to do so. Beyond a doubt, 
the organization in those days, small though it was, made important 
contributions to educational progress. Some of the reports and 
speeches still on our library shelves testify to that. But as a demo- 
cratic professional organization of teachers, the National Education 
Association did not function. Nor did the state associations. 

After the World War, came a democratic upsurge which carried 
in its wake sufferage for women and the idea of self-determination. 
Agitation was started for a reorganization of the Association which 
resulted in giving teachers a real part in its operation. The same was 
true of state associations. With new life, the state and national groups 
grew by leaps and bounds both in members and in services: head- 
quarters offices were established; convention techniques improved 
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with increased convention attendance; business managers employed 
to keep association affairs on a businesslike basis; educational research 
was undertaken by trained men and women; a program to secure 
better educational legislation was inaugurated and professional and 
lay support of it developed. 


The loyalty of teachers has made possible the development of 
these valuable facilities. But will the continuation or extension of 
them alone build a profession? What must be added thereunto to make 
professional organizations of teachers effective? 


Your answers to these important questions, I can not now surmise, 
but it is hoped that the discussion this day will make crystal clear 
the compelling reasons why teachers should form a closely-knit 
professional organization. Furthermore, it is a prime necessity that 
a course of action for these organizations be charted, calling for active 
participation of individuals in local groups, that will move education 
and educators forward to the place in our democratic society that 
their importance warrants. 


A MORE EFFECTIVE STATE ORGANIZATION FOR TEACHERS 


W. P. KING 
Executive Secretary, Kentucky Education Association 


It was not until well toward the latter part of the 19th century 
that educational leaders conceived the idea that the interest of educa- 
tion and the interest of teachers could alike be promoted by organized 
efforts; and so less than one hundred years ago teachers organizations 
were formed in many sections of the country. They concerned them- 
selves in the beginning with the promotion of the interests of teachers, 
and they have concerned themselves with those interests up until 
this good hour. But now we have come upon a new deal in education, 
as we have in every other field of human activity, and in that new 
deal I see an expanding program for teachers organizations. They 
will no longer confine themselves exclusively to the business of pro- 
moting legislation even though it may be favorable to teachers and 
the schools; no longer to the business of publishing educational 
periodicals though that service is an imperative and an important one. 
With the expanding program of civilization it will become more and 
more necessary for teachers to keep step with the onward march of 
human progress. 


Perhaps some of the important steps of the business of rendering 
a more effective professional organization can be found in the follow- 
ing outline: 
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1. A State Teachers’ Association to be effective must have a quality 
of leadership which not only can define the problems of education, 
but which can inspire the rank and file of the profession to aggressive 
action. To be an effective instrument in a state the teacher organi- 
zation must necessarily assume a role of leadership in all matters 
that pertain to education. Its program must be within the limitations 
of reason and must take into consideration all the obligations of the 
various departments of the government and must be satisfied to move 
no faster than the public can follow. 

2. To render itself effective the teachers’ organization must 
sponsor only legislation that is favorable to the general interest of 
public education. Many an organization has weakened itself in the 
public esteem by sponsoring legislation which benefitted only factions 
or groups to the detriment of the masses, thus losing public faith and 
betraying the confidence reposed in it by its constituency. An organi- 
zation should promote only legislation which is needed to meet an 
exigency, or to improve a condition, or to provide an expanding pro- 
gram. It perhaps would be wise to have reasonable assurance of the 
success of the legislative enterprise before throwing the support of 
an organization behind it. This is another way of saying that public 
sentiment must first be molded and public opinion must be educated 
to the point of acceptance before permanent legislative measures can 
be successfully written upon the Statute books of the Commonwealth. 

3. This latter suggestion implies that one of the important func- 
tions of a State Association is that of a fact-finding and disseminating 
agency. An organization is effective largely as it exercises skill 
and judgment in marshaling the facts by which it supports its claim 
for approval. No legislative program should be undertaken until all 
possible and available facts bearing upon both the positive and 
negative sides of the issue are placed fairly and frankly before the 
publie. This has the effect of inspiring faith on the part of the con- 
stituency and guaranteeing support in reasonable measure. 

4. Another factor in the effectiveness of an organization we might 
call constancy. By that I mean a continuous, consistent study and 
evaluation of the problems which concern educators and education. 
Under a program of constant endeavor an organization like an athlete 
is trained and inured to the strains of effort. Its sinews have not 
grown soft and frail by inactivity. 

5. One of the most important factors in the development of an 
effective organization is the element of democracy. Interest increases 
in direct proportion to participation. In our state organization we 
have eleven regional districts. Each of these has its full complement 
of officers, and its local organization. In short it is a miniature of 
the State Association, autonomous in all its functions while it has 
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organic connection with the parent body by which it was created. It 
has its own constitution and by-laws, which, while they must nv. be in 
conflict with the constitution of the State Association, nevertheless, 
give to the affiliated district a certain sense of freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

These districts hold their own annual program with attendance 
ranging from 1000 to 3000. They spend their own money, engage their 
own talent, promote their own local interests. 

Their officers report to the parent organization, remit all dues 
collected to the same headquarters. After record is made of such 
remittances the headquarters office returns to the district office the 
sum per capita which has been allocated as district dues. These dues 
may be raised or lowered with certain limitations prescribed by the 
constitution of the State Association. 

When a legislative program is underway, the district officials 
constitute what is really a core committee for direct contact with the 
central office, and for the performance of any task assigned them 
through that office. 

How effectively these local organizations operate has been shown 
in a number of instances. For example, when in 1932 the General 
Assembly of Kentucky authorized by law a study of public education 
and set up a commission under the chairmanship of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the state’s machinery got underway 
and immediately the State Association mobilized, through the dis- 
trict organizations, the entire school forces of the state. The result 
was a complete victory in behalf of public schools without the loss 
of any of our friends or any friendly groups. In other words, we took 
our case to the people. 

Again an illustration comes from a more recent experience. Fol- 
lowing the session of the first Institute on Professional Relations, 
held in Peabody College a year ago, we cooperated with the officials of 
the N. E. A. in promoting the idea of a similar experiment in the 
teacher training institutions of Kentucky. Our first move was to 
contact personally or otherwise the leaders in each district. This we 
did with the result that every public institution of higher learning and 
a number of private colleges are this year holding Institutes on Pro- 
fessional Relations. 

In 1938 we undertook the revision of our twelve-year-old code 
of ethics. After the revision committee was appointed the first step 
was to procure the cooperation of the rank and file of the teachers. 
Again we worked through the leaders of the District Associations into 
the counties, cities, and individual schools. The old code was read 

and re-read by thousands of teachers and out of their conferences came 
suggestions to the revision committee. When the final draft of the new 
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code was completed and submitted to the Delegate Assembly it was 
accepted with practically no alteration. They had all had a part in it 
directly or indirectly. It was the composite creation of the group. 
There was agreement and harmony. 

In April 1938 the Board of Directors of the K. E. A., through its 
Planning Board, authorized a study of the financial ability of Kentucky 
to support a system of Public Education. The Bureau of School 
Service was called upon to supply the expert service to perform that 
task. 

After their preliminary work was completed, and the needs for 
equalized school privileges were fairly clear a conference was held 
in each district. A large group of representative school people came 
to these conferences. The results of the study were shown, and the 
members of the district group were called on to offer suggestions on 
how to meet the needs. This was done in every district. No sugges- 
tions or leads were given by the conference leaders. Facts were set 
before the groups and they came to their own conclusions. There was 
a striking unanimity of opinion. 

Result was that when final plans were made and submitted to the 
Delegate Assembly there was not a single dissenting vote. The pro- 
gram goes before the people and the legislature with the profession 
solidly behind it. Again we had taken our case to the members of our 
Association. They had participated in the plans, felt that these plans 
were of their own creation and their interest was correspondingly vital. 

6. In a sense, a teacher organization is a public organization. Its 
success or its failure depends upon its relation to the public. The 
ancient trick of slipping up on the blind side of the unsuspecting 
public has been out-moded. 

The greatest panacea for a diseased idea is to give it air. The 
greatest source of purification and growth is light. If the public under- 
stands the program of education and it is laid before them with every 
opportunity for scrutiny and with every opportunity for challenge, if 
the program is a needful one it will receive the public’s support. 
Education is the public’s business. The people who supply the 
children also supply the money for operating the schools. Since the 
public supplies these two commodities, without which there would be 
no schools, it certainly is important that any organization dealing with 
these commodities should at least seek the counsel of that public. 
These factors which have been enumerated do not in my estimation 
constitute the chiefest of the reasons for the existence of the teachers 
organizations. I conceive of them largely as the accessories and not 
as the fundamental objectives. The broad purpose of a professional 
organization encompasses ideals and objectives that cannot be measured 
in terms of mind or money. 
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I am trying to say that it is the finer, bigger, and broader concept 
of professional spirit that should really constitute the binding force 
that holds men together when they work in unison toward a common 
purpose. 


BUILDING LOCAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


MRS. RUTH VICK EVERETT 
Field Secretary, The North Carolina Education Association 


Two years ago, the North Carolina Education Association began its 
program of successfully building a functioning association in all of the 
170 administrative units set up by legislative enactment in North 
Carolina—one hundred county units and seventy-one city units. At 
that time there were a few city associations with well-planned, well- 
organized programs, but the rank and file of membership in the State 
Association knew the local unit only as a means through which the 
dues to the State Association were paid and the education journal 
received. Well do I remember how for years I was initiated into 
membership in the state association through the well known words 
of my beloved old superintendent: “Now, fellow teachers, the time has 
come in the day’s program to speak of membership in the North 
Carolina Education Association. I am passing these slips; if you have 
$2.00 on hand, you may pay cash; if you have $2.00 in the bank, you may 
pay by check; if you don’t have any money at all, you may post-date 
your check. Here is your Education journal—well worth your $2.00. 
I appreciate your cooperation.” The words never varied for ten years. 
This situation was the fault of no one, since all state associations grew 
up from the top, and I shudder to think how far behind educationally 
we would be had we not had great souls like my former superintendent 
to encourage us in the support of organized education. The need for an 
active local association, however, came through natural growth in 
the program of the state association. There were two reasons for 
this growth; first, there arose a need on the part of the membership 
for a better understanding of the program of the state association; 
second, there was a greater need on the part of a local group for a 
medium through which the problems of the local situation might be 
presented to the public and the progress of new methods in educa- 
tion explained. 

In North Carolina we do not offer a set program for the building 
of local teachers’ associations, but there are some interesting develop- 
ments which might prove suggestive to other pioneering groups, and 
I give them to you for what they are worth. There are five high 
lights which I should like to present to you this afternoon. 
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In our state there are over 18,000 well trained, highly intelligent 
people engaged in the field of teaching North Carolina’s white child- 
hood. These teachers are bursting with energy to do something to 
help advance the cause of organized education. Hence, the first 
problem that faces us is to train ourselves for capable, wise leader- 
ship and followship. This training program is carried on in many 
ways. In the fall of the year, when we conduct our district meetings, 
we hold Leadership Conferences prior to the opening of the District 
Convention. Every local unit within that particular district is in- 
vited to send its president or a delegate at the expense of the State 
Association. At the dinner meeting, the program and policies of the 
state and national associations are presented to the delegates by the 
elected and employed officers of the Association, with an opportunity 
for informal discussion on the part of the delegates. At the breakfast 
session, the programs and policies of the locals are discussed by the 
delegates themselves. This meeting gives an opportunity for inter- 
change of ideas and furnishes an avenue through which the State 
Association may discover local problems. After the Leadership Con- 
ference comes the follow-up work. This work is composed of various 
activities: visits to the local groups by the elected and employed 
staff; letters upon pertinent questions, and bulletins. In the spring of 
this year, a questionnaire was sent to all of the local units asking for a 
report of the year’s activities. These reports, plus my 32,000 miles of 
travel in nine months, furnish the basis for this talk. 

Last week (June 14-15) we held on the campus of the University of 
North Carolina in conjunction with the National Education Association 
and our own state association, the first Institute on Professional Rela- 
tions ever to be held in our state. A committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from all of the divisions in the state association met early 
in the spring to plan the activities of the Institute. Hence, there was 
democracy in the administration of the conference from the beginning. 
The idea was first suggested to us by Dr. Charl Ormond Williams, of 
the National Education Association, and we were delighted at the 
possibilities presented by such an Institute. Dr. Williams came to 
North Carolina on two occasions to help us, and I made two visits to 
the headquarters of the National Education Association in Washington 
in order to secure further light. The evening session of the Institute 
was held in the form of a leadership dinner to which every local 
teachers’ association in North Carolina and every one of the twenty- 
one teacher-training colleges and universities were invited to send a 
delegate to be the dinner guests of the Association. This dinner, too, 
was truly a democratic situation, for all of us sat down together with- 
out regard to our rank—that is, college professor, superintendent, 
principal, and classroom teacher actually had an opportunity to say 
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what they thought about the needs of organized education in North 
Carolina. In the morning, we had an opportunity to hear how other 
professions became professions; in the afternoon, we again heard 
discussed, and discussed ourselves, ways of improving the profession of 
teaching. To this Institute came delegates from seventy-six of the one 
hundred county units; fifty of the seventy-one city units; and fifteen of 
the twenty-one teacher training institutions. And the important and 
significant part of the Institute was not the conferences of the In- 
stitute itself, but the far-reaching results of the Program of Action 
mapped out by the committee of action. The committee is now meet- 
ing daily in order to finish the program by July 15. This program 
will become a part of every local teachers’ group in the state; it will be 
offered to every college and university in the state for discussion; it 
will be presented to the Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the State School Board Association, and civic 
clubs. The leaders in the teachers’ associations will hold three state- 
wide leadership conferences to report on the progress of each unit in 
getting across the program in the local community. In February, a 
Professional Relations Day will be observed by every school group in 
the state, and the eyes of the public will be turned on education. Out 
of such a program we hope in North Carolina to be able to raise teach- 
ing from the occupational basis to the beginnings of a profession. At 
any rate, the state press hailed the Institute as the dawn of a new day 
for teaching. 

On every hand at the Peabody Institute we have been confronted 
with these words: “democracy in administration.” We give a great 
deal of “lip service” to the topic. May I pause for a moment to tell 
you how one group in building a leadership program actually put into 
action democracy in administration. The group was a county group— 
the Northampton County Education Association. The experiment 
was conducted by the students, the teachers, the administrators, and 
the citizens of the county. The program lasted over a period of a 
school year. During this time student representatives from all seven 
high schools met three times for a discussion of the educational, social, 
and economic problems of their county. The teachers and adminis- 
trators met four times for a discussion of their professional problems 
and the problems of education in their systems; the seven communi- 
ties each had two big community meetings where the people of the 
consolidated districts came into the central school and discussed various 
phases of the educational program. Out of this program much leader- 
ship and followship were developed on the part of all groups partici- 
pating. Such conferences may mean a new day for education in that 
county. Miss Agnes Winn of the National Education Association was 
a visitor at one series of meetings. 
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In one other group, composed of classroom teachers and adminis- 
trators, I heard a fine superintendent say: “For years I evolved pro- 
grams and handed them down to my teachers to execute. I worked 
constantly trying to see that my program was put over. Now, my 
teachers sit down with me, evolve their own programs and then put 
them over without any worry on my part as to whether the work 
will get done or not. Thus, the situation is happier for all of us.” 
Frankly, I believe that the majority of our superintendents feel the 
same way about administering our schools as did my friendly super- 
intendent. 

The second high-light in the process of building a functioning local 
association is the development of a Public Relations program. Prob- 
ably never before have schools been in such great need of favorable 
public sentiment. Time was when educating the boys and girls of our 
state was the government’s greatest responsibility. But during the 
last few years other agencies, which I hope we shall eventually come 
to see as vital parts of the educational program, have arisen to demand 
their share of the state’s goods, and the state’s responsibility has be- 
come divided, with each agency battling for its share of recognition. 
Therefore, the time has come when the public must be adequately in- 
formed by the teachers themselves of the needs and problems of the 
present educational system. There are certain avenues through which 
this information has been disseminated in North Carolina. The radio 
and the press have both been generous in their support of public 
education. The newspaper men and women have given space to 
educational articles and have written editorials on current educational 
problems. Another avenue of fine Public Relations relationship has 
been established this year through the cooperation of the State School 
Board Association which has been organized for only three years. 
The president of the School Board Association made a valiant fight 
for our Association’s three-point legislative program in the spring of 
this year. In order more fully to acquaint school boards and rural 
school committees with the actual educational facts, the State School 
Board Association will hold for the first time in the fall, district meet- 
ings with our own district associations and carry back the information 
to the local units of administration just as our leaders take back in- 
formation to our own local groups. In this manner, a program of 
Public Relations will be established between the local teachers’ asso- 
ciation and the local school board and rural committee. 

Probably no finer agency for the promotion of Public Relations 
exists than the Congress of Parents and Teachers. Our State Congress 
has a membership of 70,000 strong, capable men and women, who are 
bending every effort to interpret the schools to the public. Both our 
local and state groups have developed outstanding projects in acquaint- 
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ing themeslves and the public with the status of education in our 
state. In New Hanover County, the County Council of the New Han- 
over Parent-Teacher Association and the local unit of the North 
Carolina Education Association sponsored a Public Relations program 
for the purpose of acquainting teachers and patrons with the problems 
facing both the local schools and the state-wide system. There were 
conferences of one hour and a half each for four days, and during 
these conferences between 800 and 900 patrons and teachers from the 
Wilmington City Schools and the New Hanover County Council came 
together for discussions. The topic of discussion for the four con- 
ferences were (1) The Teaching Personnel; (2) The Curriculum and 
Its Changes; (3) The Administration—State and Local; (4) The School 
as a Community Center. The group came to the conclusion that such 
discussion groups in every city and county in North Carolina would 
mean a new day for education in our state. 

Along with the Congress of Parents and Teachers, the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs has worked incessantly to place back in the 
curriculum of the state schools as many of the fine arts as possible. 
Through the courtesy of the Rocky Mount Teachers Association, the 
Dramatic Art Department of the high school, under the direction 
of Mr. C. M. Edson, gave a beautiful choric interpretation of Vachel 
Lindsay’s “The Congo” before the State Federation at its annual con- 
vention this spring. This one performance did wonders in creating 
more demand for the dramatic arts in the public schools of our state. 

The development of the Rural Education Department is the third 
high-light of the local program. Seventy per cent of the membership 
in the state association is rural. For the most part this membership 
has been inarticulate in shaping the policies of education in North 
Carolina. During the past year, four state-wide Rural Education 
Conferences have been held. Out of these conferences, a planning 
committee has drafted ideas, policies, and information for the forming 
of a Rural Education program for study and use in each of the one 
hundred county units in North Carolina. The planning committee 
is also appealing to the colleges and universities for support of the 
Rural Education program in North Carolina. Dr. Howard Dawson 
of the N. E. A. has been very helpful and encouraging in this program. 

And, now, we come to the fourth point in our discussion. We 
might call this point Self-help. We teachers must realize that all 
professional development does not come from legislative enactment, 
but that there are certain things which we can do for ourselves as 
groups of organized teachers. Taken at random from the reports of 
many units, we find numbers of instances of an in-service training 
program. One city association reported a better understanding of the 
problems of primary, grammar grade, and high school teaching 
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through a well organized program of visitation of teachers from one 
group to another. A county association held its six meetings in the 
form of the work-shop idea, with the first part of the program given 
over to the discussion of professional problems facing the whole group, 
and the second part conducted through the work shop idea where 
teachers brought their problems to be discussed by their own in- 
terest group. Another city group brought to their city a program 
of cultural entertainment consisting of outstanding performances by 
artists in the fields of drama, music, art, poetry, and fiction. Still 
another group promoted a forum in public affairs with leaders in 
business, politics, and other professions as guest speakers. The second 
part of the self-help program has to do with organization of credit 
unions, buying of group insurance, and the creation of hospitalization 
funds. A third trend in the promotion of self-help has been the de- 
velopment of an activity program which provides for more fellowship 
and social meetings among teachers. Nearly all of the 171 units and 
other affiliated groups reported dinners, teas, luncheons, receptions, 
bridge parties, informal gatherings, picnics, hikes, and athletic tourna- 
ments where teachers might meet in a social way. 

I could not finish this speech without telling you something of the 
work of the local units in our colleges and universities—the last high- 
light. In our state we have twenty-one Group A teacher training 
institutions. This year our college cooperation committee has worked 
hard to get these institutions to see the necessity of training teachers 
for three relationships: teacher-student, teacher-profession, and 
teacher-public. After visits were made by the field secretary to many 
of these institutions, where she worked with the faculty and students 
of the Education departments, and many other contacts were made 
through letters and bulletins, a state-wide meeting was held at Duke 
University, upon the invitation of Dr. A. M. Proctor, Duke professor, 
and chairman of the college cooperation committee. To this meeting 
came student and faculty representatives from fifteen of the twenty- 
one institutions. Plans were set in motion for the introduction of such 
previously mentioned courses to be put into the Educational curriculum 
of the teacher training institutions, and a student committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for a state-wide organization of Future Teacher 
Clubs in the colleges and universities next fall. This year, there were 
several clubs organized in the colleges, with regular programs and 
activities being carried out, including representation at the State 
Education Convention. When these young teachers come into the 
profession next fall they will come with a real understanding of 
professional organization work. One college this year—the 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the University 
of North Carolina—did a fine piece of pre-service training by 
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sending their senior agriculture students into the field where they 
worked and lived in actual teaching situations for six weeks. At the 
state conference of Future Teachers, one young cadet teacher almost 
“stole the show” with his excellent presentation of his work. Dr. 
Joy E. Morgan, Editor of the N. E. A. Journal, has made two visits to 
our state this year in connection with the Future Teacher program. 

And, finally, may I tell you that for the first time last fall our State 
Association issued a handbook for use in organizing local teachers 
associations, with suggestions for programs, speakers, activities, and 
committee work. This manual proved of such value that a more ex- 
tensive handbook is prepared now for use in local associations. In 
addition to material for local unit programs, there will be a great deal 
of information about the State Association and the National Associa- 
tion. Much of the manual will be of use to any state or local asso- 
ciation. 

What we have tried to do in building local teachers associations has 
been to get all the teachers of all the units in North Carolina to think 
about their own professional problems and the problems of education 
in our state. As one little six year old said recently, “When you get a 


heap of folks together you’ve got a heap of thinks.” And we need a 
heap of “thinks.” 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSIONS 


“MARY HUTCHINSON 
Mississippi State College for Women 


I. Dr. Williams outlined briefly the history and purposes of Pro- 
fessional Relations Institutes, stating that the one in progress was the 
second to be held on the Peabody campus. The first institute in the 
United States was held at Peabody during the summer of 1938. During 
the winter of 1938-39 Kentucky, West Virginia and North Carolina 
were very energetic in putting through state-wide programs of Pro- 
fessional Relations. During the current summer thirty-three insti- 
tutes are planned from the Pacific Coast to the Carolinas. Dr. 
Williams stated that the broad aim of the movement was the profes- 
sionalization of teaching. Teaching so far had not been regarded 
as a profession and, on this basis, was not on a par with the legal pro- 
fession nor with medicine. She stated that the loyalty of teachers 
would make an organization effective and she urged active participa- 
tion of individual teachers in their local groups. 


II. Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, president of the National Education 
Association, spoke on “How the National Education Association May 
Become Effective in Promoting the Professionalization of Teaching.” 
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He called attention to the omission of the word “more” before the 
word “effective,” stating that the National Education Association was 
in a position to do much toward the realization of this goal, but had 
not accomplished what it could have done because teachers, generally, 
lacked information about the available services of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Dr. Shaw described the set-up of the National 
Education Association, pointing out that this set-up was so designed 
as .to be most effective if teacher groups availed themselves of its 
services. He stated that in the National Education Association there 
are twenty-eight committees, twenty-four specialized departments 
and a full-time headquarters staff. These committees, departments 
and staff exist to promote the interests of teaching, generally and 
through emphasis on specialization. He named four new committees 
which were being organized: (1) The Committee on taxation to study 
means of support of education, in local communities, in the state and in 
the nation. It would study and report on the variety of practices in 
supporting education in the different states. (2) The committee to 
draw up a code of ethics for teachers. This committee would be 
expected to have a code ready to be presented in the near future. (3) 
The committee to plan an all-inclusive membership card. In this pro- 
posal there would be co-inclusive dues for local, state and national 
teachers’ organizations. The card and its use would be simplified. (4) 
The committee to study the ways of improving the affiliation of 
teachers’ associations and their relationships. Dr. Shaw went into 
some detail in regard to the possibilities of this committee. He em- 
phasized the use of the press for publicity and deplored the lack of 
emphasis on the National Education Association in the state associa- 
tion meetings. He proposed this question: What can the state asso- 
ciations do to encourage their members to study the place of 
education in maintaining American Democracy? He said thit, as he 
traveled from state to state during the past year, he notice every- 
where an effort to understand American Democracy. He gave a com- 
prehensive definition which he had found of “Democracy”—intelligent 
compromise. He stressed the importance of keeping education on a 
democratic basis, stating that protective devices were needed in local, 
state and national organizations in order to do this. He closed his talk 
with the thought that only through effective procedure in local and 
state organizations in professionalizing teaching can the National 
Education Association become effective. Its life blood comes from 
these organizations and their work. 

III. Mr. W. P. King, Executive Secretary of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, spoke on How State Education Associations Can Be- 
come More Effective in Promoting the Professionalization of Teaching. 
In beginning, he cited the “one spot” where the organization of teachers 
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is given legal recognition, the “one spot” being Alberta in Canada. 
He stated that: (1) During the latter part of the nineteenth century 
the need for teacher organization was felt. (2) The expanding pro- 
gram of teacher organization will lift the level of horizons to keep step 
with progress. He gave six points which will enable state teachers 
associations to be more effective. The six points follow: 
They must exert: 
(1) Effective leadership. He emphasized the reasonableness 
in the demands of leadership. 


(2) Sponsorship only of legislation favorable to all public edu- 
cation. 


They must be: 
(3) A fact-finding agency, collecting all facts, both positive 
and negative, pertaining to education. 
(4) Constantly alert for study of education. 


(5) Democratic, participating in all causes pertaining to edu- 
cation and “taking the case” of education to the people. 


(6) Public-minded. Their success or failure depends on their 
relation to the public. They must work with the public. 
In closing, Mr. King stated that the broad purposes of education 
can not be measured in mind or money. Education must give ideals 
and attitudes. These can not be measured. Education furnishes us 
an intangible tie with others—a “oneness” of soul. We must have a 
finer, bigger, better concept of the professional spirit. 


IV. Mrs. Everett, Field Secretary of the North Carolina Local 
Associations, outlined the work done in her state. There are 170 
administrative units in her state, one hundred county, and seventy 
city. They have planned a two-year program on making education 
functional. Their state association, she said, grew from the top down. 
The local associations (1) wished to know more about the state asso- 
ciation; and (2) wished to have a medium through which to acquaint 
the public with educational problems. The presidents of the local 
associations are elected by the people. In the North Carolina two- 
year program to make education function, there are five high-lights, 
namely: 


(1) A program of leadership training, including professional rela- 
tions training through programs this fall and in professional 
relations institutes. 

(2) A program for promoting public relations, such as recogni- 
tion of needs of people in public health, social securtiy, etc. 

(3) A program for rural education, exerting effort to make rural 
people group conscious. 
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(4) A legislative program given to the people through forums. 

(5) A program for work to be done in teacher-training institu- 

tions. 

In closing, she stressed this thought: In organization there is a 
“heap of folks having a heap of thinks,” thereby accomplishing more 
than unorganized individuals because of the number of ideas. In 
finally summarizing, may I add that these ideas seemed to permeate 
all of the talks. In trying to make teaching a profession we must be: 

Professionally minded, 

Democratic in practices, 

Friendly with and understanding of the public, 

Free to have and express opinions, and 

Informed on public and educational matters. 


RADIO PROGRAMME 


STATION WSM 
FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 23 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS TOWARDS THE PROFESSION 
OF TEACHING 


The Contribution of the Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges 


CHARLES C. SHERROD 


President, East Tennessee State Teachers’ College 
and 
President, American Association of Teachers’ Colleges 


In terms of progress it is a long way from the opening of the first 
state normal school in the town hall at Lexington, Massachusetts, on 
July 3, 1839, to the more than 200 four-year teacher-training institu- 
tions in operation throughout the United States today. One hundred 
years ago three young girls and one instructor met in an old remodeled 
building at historic Lexington Commons and initiated the first state 
normal school in America. By the close of the first quarter only 
twelve students had been enrolled, and at the end of three years 
there were only thirty-one students. The course of study was one year 
in length, but could be extended to two. Probably the most distinctive 
feature about the first teacher-training institution was in the “Model 
School,” or Practice School, in which the students were expected to 
observe and teach. This feature was regarded then, and is regarded 
now, as the heart of the teacher-training program. 

The opening of that first school was not very auspicious. Few, if 
any, outside of the school knew what it would or could do. Academies 
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were envious; many teachers were suspicious; no word of congratula- 
tion greeted the new principal. Only a few zealous educational re- 
formers looked upon the new school with favor. Horace Mann, then 
Secretary of the State Board of Education of Massachusetts and the 
prime promoter of the school, later wrote about the principal, “Had 
it not been for Mr. Cyrus Peirce, I consider that the cause of normal 
schools would have failed, or have been postponed for an indefinite 
period.” As it was, the new school had rough sailing for several 
years. Had it not been for the vigorous defense of Horace Mann, the 
school would have fought a losing fight with the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. Less than a year after the opening of the school the Committee 
on Education in the Massachusetts legislature introduced a bill to 
abolish it, but this bill was defeated. 

By 1860 only twelve state normal schools had been established in 
nine states, but by 1872 the number had reached forty, and the move- 
ment was well under way. This growth has continued until there are 
now more than 200 four-year municipal and state normal schools and 
teachers colleges throughout the United States with an aggregate 
enrollment for the calendar year of more than 200,000 students. Most 
of this growth has taken place since 1900, for at that time there were 
scarcely 70,000 students in all the normal schools and teachers colleges 
in the United States. Similar figures are available on appropriations 
for capital outlay and operation and maintenance. Even greater 
progress has been made in the training of the faculties and the quality 
of work they are doing. These institutions have developed so rapidly 
that the general public is not aware of what has been accomplished. 
Many substantial and well-informed citizens otherwise are still think- 
ing of these institutions as the traditional normal school, offering only 
review courses and methods courses to an inferior type of students. 
But a day’s visit in any modern, up-to-date teachers college will con- 
vince the most reluctant that we have a new institution. 

Beginning about forty years ago there arose a movement to change 
the traditional two-year normal school with its elementary courses 
into a standard four-year teachers college. This movement developed 
in response to a social demand for a different type of institution. Just 
as the state university came as a revolt against the inflexible curricula 
of the older classical colleges and universities, and the polytechnic 
school came as another revolt against the crystallized curricula of the 
then existing higher institutions, so has the teachers college developed 
in response to a social demand which has been materially accelerated 
through a slowly but surely developing science of education. 

From the small beginning one hundred years ago, with an in- 
different public toward common school education, and less interest 
in the professional preparation of teachers, there has developed a 
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recognition and acceptance in every state in the Union of three funda- 
mental principles in public education. First, The people have definitely 
committed themselves to a program of public education for all the 
children of all the people; second, It is the function of the state to 
provide this program of public education; and third, In order to realize 
these two functions, every state has accepted its responsibility to set 
standards and provide teachers for the schools where their children 
are required by law to attend. 

To those who have studied the marvelous progress of the teachers 
colleges and the great service which they have rendered to public 
education, it is evident that these institutions, more than any other, 
are responsible for better elementary schools, better teachers, better 
buildings, better equipment, longer terms, and better school condi- 
tions. Of all the higher institutions they have stood almost alone in 
some states as champions of the cause of high school education for all 
the children of all the people. 

Not only have the teachers colleges served in the preparation of 
future teachers for the public schools, and as agencies to promote 
public education, but they have become the centers to which teachers 
and principals in the field look for continued help in the solution of 
their educational problems, and centers to which school administrators 
of the state and local school systems turn for the study and improve- 
ment of their curricula, in measuring and evaluating the work of the 
classroom, and in outlining progressive programs for future develop- 
ment. 

The contributions of the teachers colleges of the past are eloquent 
prophecy of what may be expected of them in the future. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF PARENTS 


MRS. J. K. PETTENGILL 
President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


The contribution which Parents have made to education during 
the past century has in reality been the contribution of a thoughtful 
and intelligent public. Parents express directly the public feeling 
and the public demands as far as schools and education are concerned. 
During this long period, contribution has been made in four significant 
fields. First, parents have given recognition of teaching as a pro- 
fession of the highest order. In America’s earliest days the clergy- 
man, doctor, lawyer. and the teacher constituted the professional 
group under whose leadership our pioneers made their advance. 
Multiplication of opportunity has meant multiplication of careers open 
to our people. Yet where formerly among these many careers of today, 
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none is more respected, more admired or more closely followed with 
affection by parents and public than is that of teacher. Today as one 
hundred years ago the teacher is the heart of the school. 

A second contribution on the part of parents has been the granting 
to education of freedom to build, to experiment and to develop the 
school systems of today. Both by developing of public opinion and 
by their vote, parents have supported the teaching profession in the 
educational organization of the schools. The traditional school of 
fifty years ago has gone through a series of changes which have re- 
sulted in an entirely new educational system. This would not have 
been possible without the willingness of the parents to give oppor- 
tunity for experimentation in terms of current educational advance. 

A third parental contribution is that of actual participation in the 
educational program of the school. The job of educating children is 
a joint task shared by home and school. The education of the whole 
child cannot be accomplished if either side of the equation is lacking. 
This participation has consisted through the years of supplementing in 
the home every teaching effort of the school. It has constituted the 
greatest contribution in terms of the development of the child himself. 

A fourth contribution has been the placing on the statute books 
of those laws and ordinances which give to the teacher the security 
and the compensation which belonged by right to those whose work 
is fundamental in the building of an American society. Though much 
remains to be done, the advances in the past one hundred years in- 
dicate that a Parent Public is aware that its children are only safe 
and well cared for and adequately prepared for life when they are in 
the hands of a profession whose members are likewise safe and well 
cared for and prepared to take their places in American society. 

The last contribution to be mentioned is indirect and yet most 
significant. To the teaching profession each year parents give their 
young people—gladly and hopefully. The sharing of family life with 
that of the teaching group is taking place in tens of thousands of 
homes where members of the family go out each day into the school- 
room and thereby set up that relationship which is America’s strength 
as Parent and Teacher meet and join forces in their task of educating 
Young America. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE PHILANTHROPISTS 
S. C. GARRISON 
President, Peabody College 


Philanthropy has played a major part in the development of cul- 
tural life in America. Whatever one might say relative to the accumu- 
lation of wealth, it must never be forgotten that there have been 
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men who were more interested in the practical application of their 
wealth for the benefit of mankind than they were in the wealth itself. 
These men have been interested in how materials might be used to 
create a better social, religious, and economic civilization. 

In America we have had many great philanthropists. The first, 
and probably the greatest, was George Peabody. Measured in terms 
of actual money involved when contrasted with other sums given, Mr. 
Peabody’s contribution was not large; but he set the pattern and 
stimulated other individuals to give. His gift in 1867 was closely 
followed by that of Johns Hopkins, by that of Cornelius Vanderbilt in 
1875, and since that time by a host of others. 

While it is difficult to trace the influence that one man has, 
yet it may reasonably be assumed that by calling attention to ways 
in which great fortunes might be used perpetually to benefit man- 
kind, George Peabody pointed the way and inspired a host of others 
whose gifts are so well known and mean so much to the world today. 

America’s social, economic, and religious life would be poorer had it 
not been for the contributions of the philanthropists toward the pro- 
fessions of teaching, medicine, preaching, law, and engineering. One 
can hardly imagine what our civilization would be without the great 
institutions which have been made possible by men who had a vision 
of the right use of wealth, men of both large and small means. 

Philanthropists in America are numbered in the thousands. Their 
acts were all dominated by the single idea of using a part of their 
means to make life better for those who follow. Their gifts range 
from comparatively small amounts to those of large proportions; but 
all are dominated by this single idea—the world should be a better 
place in which to live, and the coming generation should have a 
better opportunity to build. 

The first of the great foundations was the Peabody Education Fund, 
amounting originally to $2,000,000 in 1867 and finally to about $3,- 
500,000. This fund was given by Mr. George Peabody for the pur- 
pose of providing educational opportunities in the South following 
the War Between the States. Its first efforts were directed to estab- 
lishing state and local departments of education, to the development 
of schools, in the various cities, towns, and communities, and finally 
to the development of normal schools for the training of teachers. 

This fund established the Peabody Normal in Nashville in 1875 in 
the old University of Nashville for the purpose of training teachers 
and administrators. The normal was to serve as a model for others 
to be established in the region. By 1909 forty normals were organized, 
one or more in almost every Southern state. 

When the Peabody Education Fund was dissolved in 1914, $1,500,000 
was turned over to the endowment of George Peabody College for 
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Teachers at Nashville; $460,000 was given to the fourteen state uni- 
versity schools of education; and the remainder of approximately 
$350,000 was given to the Slater Fund as an endowment for Negro 
Education. Following this example and for the same purpose, the 
General Education Board has made generous grants to George Peabody 
College for Teachers, to Teachers College and Lincoln School of 
Columbia University to the Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University and to the School of Education of the University of Chicago. 
These are the major schools of education which have received large 
endowments from private philanthropy. They have made tremendous 
contributions through teaching to the social, religious, and economic 
development of our country. Probably no other group of institutions 
is affecting American life more than these. 


The appropriation of foundations through, rather than to, de- 
partments and schools of education and educational councils has had 
great influence in promoting the professionalization of teachers and 
in developing schools throughout the country. The gifts of Peabody 
Education Fund, the General Education Board, the Slater Fund, the 
Carnegie Corporation and Foundation, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
and many others for further training of teachers and school adminis- 
trators, research studies, scholarships, fellowships, curriculum revision, 
and surveys have improved elementary, secondary, and college edu- 
cation. 


It can truthfully be said that the wise contributions of philan- 
thropists have not only improved the quality of education but have 
greatly accelerated the progress in the professionalization and organiza- 
tion of teaching in a democratic system of education in America. 


It might further be said that, if democracy in America is to con- 
tinue, future generations must raise up great philanthropists, men 
of vision who are determined that freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought, and independence in cultural activities shall be maintained 
in America. 


The great foundations, more than any other source, make possible 
experimentation and advancement in new fields of human endeavor. 
Fortunately our great foundations and philanthropists have been in- 
terested in the masses, in elevating standards of living, in providing 
better health service, better educational opportunities, conservation 
of human and physical resources, and in better housing and better 
home life. 


The philanthropists have been especially generous to us here in 
the South. Agriculture, home-making, health, education—all have 
received stimulus and encouragement through large gifts from men 
and foundations who are interested in our people. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
REUBEN T. SHAW 
President, National Education Association 


While teaching is the oldest and largest of the professions, it has 
been slow to recognize the importance of professional organization. 
One hundred years ago there were practically no professional organi- 
zations of teachers in State or Nation. 

The National Education Association was organized in 1857 under 
a constitution. It has passed through certain forms of reorganization 
about every sixteen years of its existence. In 1907 it was incorporated 
by a special act of Congress. In 1921 Congress passed an amendment 
to the original act authorizing the creation of a representative assembly 
made up of delegates elected from and by affiliated State and local 
associations. 

About the time of the original organization of the National Educa- 
tion Association, certain State and local associations of teachers were 
formed, each of which was independent of all others. 

During this same period other organizations of teachers having 
common interests have been organized. This includes Science 
Teachers, English Teachers, etc., etc. 

The aims and purposes of all of these associations as set forth in 
their constitution and by-laws, were very similar in many respects. 
The National Education Association sets forth in its charter the fol- 
lowing: 

“That the purpose and objects of the said corporation shall be 
to elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession 


of teaching and to promote the cause of education in the United 
States.” 


In order to carry into effect these purposes, there has been a 
gradual evolution of development in three special directions: 

First; the creation of committees as needed from time to time. 

Second; the creation of departments having specialized common 
interests and continuing from year to year to work upon those in- 
terests under by-laws and officers of their own. 

Third; the creation and development of an headquarters staff, 
organized into divisions of specialists. 

From the most modest beginnings and approximately 300 members 
in 1857, the National Educational Association has grown until it now 
has over 200,000 members representing State Associations which in 
turn have over 800,000 members. The N. E. A. now has twenty-eight 
committees at work; twenty-four departments, and a headquarters 
staff organized into seven divisions. 
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In the meantime State Education Associations have been gradually 
developing along similar lines. To a lesser extent local associations 
have also followed somewhat similar lines of organization. Unlike 
other professions, these local, state and national organizations of 
teachers, have developed independently of each other. More and 
more, however, it has become apparent that local, state and national 
education associations of teachers are as dependent upon each other as 
the sides of a triangle are inter-dependent. Each part or side is weak 
and ineffective without the bracing effects of the other two. 

The aims and purposes of local and state associations are so similar 
to that of the National Education Association that a brief statement 
of what the National Education Association has done for the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching will show in large measure the contribu- 
tion of all professional organizations of teachers. 


As stated in the Charter, the N. E. A. works for the elevation of the 
character of the profession of teaching and has made great contribu- 
tions in many ways among which are the following: 


a. By working for higher qualifications for admission to the teach- 
ing profession. 


b. By urging members of the profession to continue their studies 
while in service. 


c. By building up professional attitudes and techniques. 
. By continuous studies of the work of other teachers in the same 
school or the same school system or other school systems. 


e. By studying the responsibility of the teaching profession in the 
American Democracy. 


f. By developing a pride in the profession and an appreciation of 


its importance in the building of an educated and enlightened 
citizenry. 


The National Education Association has contributed much toward 
the advancement of the interests of the profession of teaching. 


a. By working for closer cooperation between and among local, 
state and national education associations. 


b. By encouraging closer relationships between local, state and 
national committees. 


c. By assisting local, state and national departments of our educa- 
tional as€ociation to be more cognizant of and more appreciative 
of each other’s problems. 
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d. By supplying teacher training institutions with material set- 
ting forth the activities of the various educational organiza- 
tions in a professional way. 


The National Education Association has constantly improved its 
work in the fields of promoting the cause of education in the United 
States. In many ways it has continued to place emphasis on the fact 
recognized by the founders of our country that Democracy can func- 
tion only through an educated and enlightened citizenry. 

Some of the methods used by professional organizations to pro- 
mote the cause of education are the following: 


a. Through bodies of citizens already organized, such as: 
1. Rotary Clubs 
2. Women’s Clubs 
3. American Legion 
4. The Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and many others. 
b. Through bodies of citizens especially organized for the purpose 
of promoting the cause of education in their own communities. 


c. Through cooperation with the daily press and magazine articles. 


d. Through cooperation with the screen in the production of shorts 
and in other ways. 


e. Through special radio programs and also parts of general radio 
programs. Your attention is called to the fact that during the 
coming year the National Education Association will have six 
special broadcasts every week presenting some phase of the 
education problem in our country. 


Among the greatest contributions which our professional organi- 
zations have given toward developing the teaching profession we find 
the continuous efforts to improve the quality of instruction by con- 
tinuous curriculum revision and raising the standards for certifica- 
tion of teachers; we find also great contributions toward the develop- 
ment of salary schedules reasonably commensurate with the standards 
required. The professional organizations have also worked con- 
tinuously for the development of provisions for retirement and reason- 
able tenure. In the endeavors to secure salary, tenure and retire- 
ment provisions, our profession organizations have always striven to 
make clear that these provisions were not urged for the selfish in- 
terest of the profession, but rather that only through them could the 
profession attract and hold the class of teachers that should be de- 
sired and necessary to the process of building up that educated and 
enlightened citizenry necessary for the preservation” and advance- 
ment of our type of government. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


LILY PETER 
Principal of Rural Consolidated School, Arkansas 


Mine is a consolidated school of three teachers in an isolated coun- 
tryside surrounded on three sides by swamps, and fifteen miles from 
the nearest town. With the exception of my own family, all of whom 
went to college, there are only two persons in the community who 
have so much as finished high school. The school was in a most de- 
plorable condition. The principal they had last year left before the 
term was over because he could not control the older boys, and the 
one they had the previous term left for the same reason. There was 
a general impression that nothing could be done to improve the situa- 
tion. So much for the morale of the school, and for its physical con- 
dition I can only say that when I went down to take charge and clean 
up the week before school opened I found it indescribably dirty. The 
floors had not been scrubbed since the Mississippi flood water of 1927 
was washed out of the building. The windows had not been washed 
on the outside since the schoolhouse was built, in 1925. 


I set to work at once, got a crowd of the older boys to help me, and 
for four Saturdays we assaulted floors, walls, ceilings, windows. The 
grease and dirt lay so thick on the floors you could scrape it up in 
places with a shovel, so we borrowed an old-fashioned wash kettle 
and used scalding hot lye water for scrubbing. One Saturday I pumped, 
with an old-fashioned hand pump, nineteen washtubfuls of water to 
use in scrubbing, in addition to what the boys pumped. The windows 
in my room, grimy with thirteen years of dust and cobwebs, had to be 
washed three times before they looked respectable. One of the boys 
washed them once, and they looked almost worse than before. Then 
I washed them twice. We kalsomined the walls cream color, did some 
repair work, cleaned up the school grounds, which were littered with 
old tin cans, broken glass, paper, and other debris, and now you would 
hardly know the place if you had seen it before school started. 


We have mounted pictures for the walls, made table covers, cur- 
tains, desk covers of bright colored prints, put flowers in the rooms, 
bought some simple playground equipment and some needed class- 
room equipient—window shades, maps, globe, modeling clay, a 
printing set, special materials for the primary grades, Aladdin lamps 
so we could give programs at night, and other things we needed. I 
made washstands by covering some old broken desks with attractive 
oilcloth and arranged washing facilities for the children—the first 
paper towels they had ever seen. The children did not know how to 
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play with each other—their chief pastime had been fighting—so in 
addition to the outdoor equipment, basketball, baseball outfit, jumping 
ropes, etc., I bought some simple indoor games, several sets of dom- 
inoes, lotto, crossword lexicon, Chinese checkers, to use on cold or 
rainy days in teaching them how to be sociable and enjoy playing 
with each other. 

The school had a few old and little used library books, for the 
most part wholly unsuited to the age of the children. We are building 
up an interest in good reading by buying a number of library books 
for each room, and by borrowing books from the State Library in 
Little Rock and from the high school library in Marvell. At present 
we have a loan of fifty books from the State Library, and we have had 
more than half that number from Marvell. I have all the junior high 
school, grades seven, eight, and nine, and until this year some of these 
children had never read a book, except their textbooks, which are 
furnished by the state. Recently we made a record of the books read 
and found that the pupils in junior high school had averaged eleven 
library books apiece this term. 


I am making a community center out of the school by having each 
month some program or social affair that will include all the com- 
munity. In October we had a Hallowe’en carnival. In November we 
had a musical program and pie supper and a Thanksgiving program. 
This was the first musical program ever given in this community and 
consisted entirely of local talent. We had a number of songs by the 
school, our most difficult being Bless This House, one of John Mc- 
Cormack’s concert songs. Besides teaching the children these songs, 
I got together about twenty of the older girls and women of the com- 
munity, many of whom had never done anything like this in public 
before, and taught them a group of four concert songs. Some of the 
boys in the neighborhood who could play the guitar sang and played 
some solos and duets, I played a violin solo, and our final number was 
a song about pies by four of the tiniest boys in school. At this pro- 
gram we made $25.17, and of this amount we used $15 to have the 
piano tuned and reconditioned. The school had an old piano that no 
one in the community knew how to play, with the exception of my 
sister and myself. Mice had eaten out the insides of the piano, and 
when we had it repaired, the tuner took out a dead mouse and a wad 
of mice’s nests the size of a man’s hat. 

I tried this year to make Christmas a beautiful and memorable ex- 
perience to the children, and we spent a whole month building up to 
it. I told them all the old and beautiful Christmas stories and legends 
and customs, reviewing with them from day to day the things they 
were learning, from the geography of the Holy Land to the ancient 
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pagan festivals that were the forerunners of our holiday season. We 
had the stage decorated on three sides from floor to ceiling with ever- 
greens and red berries the children brought in from the woods back 
of the schoolhouse, and the most wonderful Christmas tree they had 
ever seen, decorated almost entirely with handmade decorations I 
showed them how to make at school. 

The Christmas before this one they tried to have a program at this 
school, but the local ruffians broke it up by throwing lighted fire- 
crackers on the stage, all over the room, and even into the stove. 
This year we had an audience so attentive you could have heard a pin 
drop when it was time to begin, and some of the mischief makers of 
the year before were up on the stage singing Adeste Fideles. We closed 
the holiday festivities with a Twelfth Night community singing on 
January 6—they had never heard of Twelfth Night before. 

I should probably never have attempted this if I had not studied 
with Mr. Guy Maier at the Juilliard School of Music. There I saw 
him demonstrate how music can be taught to children as a simple 
and delightful motor—and mental—experience. So we sit down at 
the piano and learn to play by playing, just as we learn to play ball 
or any other game. First we learn simple chords and thirds, combi- 
nations of notes that sound pretty together, then each one has his 
choice of a little piece to learn. I have fifteen pupils who are studying 
in this way, and also an older girl in the community and one of the 
other teachers in the school who wanted to learn something about the 
piano. I have one little girl about eleven years old who had infantile 
paralysis when she was a baby, and whose left arm is shriveled and 
the hand almost completely paralyzed as a result. Later her left arm 
was broken, so that she has very little use of it. When we began 
having lessons in the fall Eleanor Lee said to me, so wistfully, “I’d 
give anything if I could learn to play the piano, but I know I can’t, 
because I have only one hand. Is there any other kind of music I 
could learn to play?” 

I had Eleanor Lee sit down at the piano and we found that she 
could move her little withered left arm enough to use one finger of 
the left hand, the only finger that was not completely helpless. So I 
told her she need not feel discouraged—that we could learn some 
beautiful pieces together. I asked her what she would like to learn 
first—this was after we had had some group lessons—and she told me 
Away ina Manger. We had just begun learning our Christmas songs, 
and this was one that the children in her room were going to sing for 
the program. I taught her how to play Away in a Manger, using a 
simple one-finger bass for the left hand, and she was delighted to find 
that she could do it. Now she is learning Fabian d’Albert’s The Street 
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Band, and has memorized one page. I have some other charming little 
pieces with one finger sustained left hand notes for her to learn when 
she has memorized this one. Yesterday at noon while I was eating 
lunch in my room I heard someone playing Away in a Manger and in 
a few minutes Eleanor Lee came into my room and asked me to come 
to the piano and see what she had taught Reecie Bryant. Reecie is 
a little six-year-old girl in the first grade who had never showed any 
sign of interest in the piano, but there she was, playing the first few 
bars of Away in a Manger just as I had taught it to Eleanor Lee. Jack 
Nally, the little blue-eyed, fair-haired fifth grade boy who played 
from Mozart for us at Christmas, is now learning Schumann’s Merry 
Peasant—I call it The Happy Farmer, because that has more meaning 
for him—and has it almost memorized. 


I have undertaken a number of other community activities aside 
from school, to try to make the community a happier place to live in. 
Education, it seems to me, is not worth very much unless it increases 
the sum total of human happiness by showing people how to find 
pleasure and satisfaction in the things they have around them. I have 
helped effect a union of the two local Home Demonstration Clubs 
(this is a part of the county agricultural program), and so healed a 
breach of years’ standing. I have reorganized the 4-H Club and greatly 
increased its membership and interest by having a social meeting one 
Saturday afternoon in each month in addition to the regular meeting 
at school. I have organized a P.-T.A., the first ever in this community, 
and we now have eighteen members. Yesterday afternoon we had a 
Valentine party for the mothers, women, for the most part, whose 
lives are an incessant round of cooking, washing, ironing, and working 
in the field. I dismissed school at three o’clock, following a little 
program by the primary grades, a play about Lincoln’s boyhood, and 
we had the party at the schoolhouse. We had pleasant games and 
refreshments, and everyone seemed to enjoy it. 


I have organized a Sunday school, and since there is no church 
where we can meet, we use the schoolhouse for that, too. I teach a 
class of young people in the Sunday school of the Methodist Church at 
Turner on Sunday morning, and conduct this Sunday school in the 
afternoon. We have a very good attendance. The first few Sundays I 
had to include everyone in one class and make a talk that I hoped 
would appeal to everyone, from six-year-olds to septuagenarians—I 
had both—but I prevailed upon the primary teacher to take the little 
children’s class, and I have all the rest. I told the young people I 
would teach their class, and the older people they could choose their 
own teacher, but the older folks wanted to stay in the class with the 
young folks, so I have them all together. 
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Five Star Selections—Buy with Your First Five Dollars 


*****PFARRAR, GERALDINE. 
303p. $3.00. 


A lovel 
ful musica 


Such sweet compulsion. 


Greystone Press, 1939. 


white-haired lady writes the warm, colorful, tempestuous story of her youth- 
triumphs, when her gift of song was the open sesame to all hearts. 


Here and 


there she conventionalizes the old legends a bit, but there is never any doubt that she 
remembers what she was— America’s most glamorous lady of the Opera. 


*****FuEssS, CLAUDE. Creed of a schoolmaster. 


195p. $2.00. 


Boston, Little Brown, 1939. 


Nine essays by the Headmaster of Phillips Andover Academy so significant that (as of 
August 1939) they must be acknowledged as constituting the educational book of the year. 
No more compact, readable, and fair evaluation of the “Promise of Progressive Education” 
has appeared than this Current History article here included. There are excellent observa- 


tions on the teacher’s responsibility to. the — pupil, to his 

There are also distinguishe 
ublic schools, and the American scene. 
book of teaching specifications will receive more votes for the “Sixty Best” 


society he serves. 
English 
rehashe 
than this professional classic. 


Four Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty Dollars 


****FAIRCHILD, Davip. The world 
was my garden. Scribner’s, 1938. 
494p. $3.75. 

The life story of America’s most noted 
plant explorer, who put half a century of 
service into bringing better plants to the 
United States from every corner of the 
globe. Strikingly illustrated. 


****HaLeE, WILLIAM. Farmward 
march: chemurgy takes command. 
Coward-McCann, 1939. 222p. $2.00. 

The newest volume by chemurgy’s chief 
compen regarding the use of farm prod- 
ucts (either surplus or special crops) as 
raw materials for industry through the 
findings of chemical research. A strong 
international philosophy as to the spread 
of scientific knowledge, but a realistic view- 
point concerning North American independ- 
ence in her possessions of resources and 
fertility. 


****HuTTON, GRAHAM. Survey after 
Munich. Boston, Little Brown, 1939. 
253p. $2.50. 

How do the gains and losses in Europe's 
balance sheet stack up today? This is the 
type of question which e author at- 
tempts to answer here. The book is 
recommended to all who are interested in 
a better understanding of current European 
power politics. Readers of “Is it Peace?” 
will find here a challenging sequel. 





rofession, and to the 
essays on the New England academy, 
With all that we’ll wager more than one 


****STEINBECK, JOHN. The long val- 
ley. Viking, 1938. 303p. $2.50. 

ixteen short stories to which the author 
brings the same matchless narrative power 
he displays in his novels. Set for the 
most part in the Salinas Valley, some are 
vignettes, arresting or suggestive; others 
are thickly packed with details enough for 
a novel. “Red Pony,” an X-ray picture of 
that mystic realm, a little boy’s heart, is 
= apogee of the volume—an American 
classic. 


Three Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty-Five 
Dollars 


***Furnas, C. C. The storehouse 
of civilization. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. 562p. 
$2.50. 

Interpreting the word “abundance” prop- 
erly for those who consider the world’s 
supply of man’s necessities in the knowl- 
edge that other generations will also need 
these things. Accurate, not too detailed, 
interesting. 


***\ACMAHON, ARTHUR AND MILLET, 
JOHN. Federal administrators. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1939. 524p. $4.50. 


The problem of governmental manage- 
ment through biographical studies of those 
individuals who hold high positions in the 
federal departments. Timely, readable, and 
revealing. 
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***Ropey, WILLIAM H. Health at 
ity. Harvard Univ. Press, 1939. 299p. 
.00. 


A specialist describes each common men- 
ace of middle age (such as rheumatism) 
and the hygiene of prevention and relief; 
there is a practical chapter on “A Com- 
fortable Ol Age.” Lots of us “school 
folks” are no longer young, either. 


***SMITH, CHARLES, JR. 
opinion in a democracy. 
Hall, 1939. 598p. $3.00. 

Current methods of influencing public 
opinion and how they function in a demo- 
cratic society Significant for any under- 
standing of propaganda and its ultimate 
implications for ideological conflicts. 


Public 
Prentice- 


Two Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Fifty Dollars 


_**CaRLILE, JOHN S. Production and 
direction of radio programs. Prentice- 
Hall, 1939. 397p. $3.75. 

As our talented young folks become pro- 
ducers as well as consumers of radio music 
and drama, a book of this type gives them 
technical instruction and appreciation of 
the rules of broadcasting. 


**Haskins, Caryt P. Of ants and 
men. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 244p. 
$2.75. 


The comparison becomes again impressive 
to sluggard and hustler alike by this volume 


of commingled zoology, .economy, and 
philosophy. 
**PricE, A. GRENFELL. White set- 


tlers in the tropics. American Geo- 
graphical Society, 1939. 314p. $2.50. 
In three large sections, one concerning 
the history of white migrations equator- 
ward, one descriptive of those lands called 
“tropical,” and one on factors of race 
contact, health, diet, clothing, exercise, eco- 
nomic problems. Scholarly, documented. 


_ **STaLey, EuGENe. World economy 
in transition. Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, c1939. 340p $3.00. 

Some of the crucial economic problems 
of the world—technology versus politics, 
laissez faire versus planning, power versus 
welfare. Like most Council publications, 
readable, pertinent, and authoritative. 


One Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Hundred Dollars 


*ALBION, ROBERT. The rise of New 
York port, 1815-1860. Scribners, 1939. 
485p. $3.75. 

The port of New York during the time 
when it attained the prominence that it has 
held ever since, as the chief seaport and 
city of America. 


*ARNESON, BEN. Democratic mon- 
archies of Scandinavia. D. Van Nos- 
trand, 1939. 244p. $1.60. 

In a rather brief, informative manner the 
principal features of the three governmental 
systems of Scandinavia, together with a dis- 
cussion of the backgrounds of each system. 
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*BauER, W. W. anv EDGLEy, LESLIE. 
Your health dramatized: selected 
coer scripts. Dutton, 1939. 528p. 

.25. 


Thirty-two assembl pues of 10-30 min- 
utes duration, with all characters and action 
detailed, for use with the microphone or 
without it. Even classroom reading would 
be worthwhile. 


*BEARD, CHARLES. American gov- 
ernment and politics; 8th ed. Mac- 
millan, 1939. 814p. $3.75. 


The eighth edition of a “classic” 
field of American government. 


in the 


*BoLTon, HERBERT. Wider horizons 
of American history. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, c1939. 19lp. $1.50. 

Four essays in which the author attempts 
to show, among other things, the need for a 
broader perspective in studying American 


history. 

*CANNON, FANNY. Rehearsal for 
safety. Dutton, 1939. 132p. $1.00. 
Eight simple plays for children, each in a 
different aspect of “playing safe"’ with 
dangerous things in the kitchen, on the 
street, guns, fire, and the like. Clever 


action, simple words, a minimum of stage 
settings. 


*CULBERTSON, Ety. Ely Culbertson’s 
quiz book. Philadelphia, Winston, 
c1939. 387p. $1.50. 

A great variety of clever party mind- 
stimulators, with answers, requiring memo- 
ries of facts old and new. ould be jolly 
for classroom use on gray days. 


*DANA, MARGARET. Behind the 
label: a guide to intelligent buying. 
Little Brown, 1938. 255p. $2.00. 

Chiefly the purchasing of fabrics by 
women, with clever chapters on buying for 
a man. 


*DONOVAN, FRANCES. The _ school- 
ma’am. Stokes, 1938. 355p. $2.50. 


Frank and illuminating—often entertaining 
frequently wrath-provoking—discussion of 
her —, public and professional life, 
together with her remunerations material 
and spiritual. The chapter “To Be or Not 
To Be—A hoolma’am presents both sides; 
the chapter on “The Schoolma’am of To- 
morrow’ is hopeful. 


*GOLLOMB, JOSEPH. Armies of spies. 
Macmillan, 1939. 213p. $2.50. 

A study of espionage as it works in many 
of the countries of the world today. 


*Goocnu, R. K. Source book on the 
government of England. Van Nos- 
trand, 1939. 494p. $3.00. 


Documentary material intended for use 
by American students of the government of 
England. 


*HEMPEL, EDWARD. 
chemical industries. 
259p. ; 

Problems of materials, manufacture, sales, 
finance, competition, markets, etc. for 
thirty-six different chemical industries. Of 
distinct interest to chemists who know too 
little economics, and economists who re- 
member practically no chemistry. 


Economics of 
Wiley, 1939. 
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*HERLITZ, Nits. Sweden, a modern 
democracy on ancient foundations. 
University of Minnesota Press, c1939. 
127p. $2.00. 

A concise and informative survey of the 
government of Sweden and the essentials 
of its historical background. 


*LEE, OLIVER. Beyond yonder. 
or ce & Grimes, c1939. 169p. 


A new type of astronomy, 
the use of instruments. 


_ *Litvinov, Maxim. Against aggres- 
sion. International Publishers, 1939. 
208p. $1.50. 

A collection of some of Maxim Litvinov's 
more important speeches and of documents 


which reveal the Soviet Union’s desire for 
neutrality. 


*PaRKINS, A. E. AND WHITAKER, J. R. 
Our natural resources and their con- 
servation; 2nd ed. rev. Wiley, 1939. 
647p. $4.00. 

Adding cross references, bringing data 
up to date, and reporting certain definite 
advances in conservation since the first 
edition (1936). 


_*TREAT, Payson. Diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Japan, 1895-1905. Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1938. 291p. $3.50. 

This is the third volume in a series of 
studies of Japanese-American relations 
which have become definite. The inclusion 
of heretofore unprinted materials in the 
diplomatic correspondence greatly enhances 
the value of the book. 


*WHITE, LEONARD AND SMITH, T. V. 
Politics and public service. Harpers, 
1939. 36lp. $3.00. 

This discussion of the relationship be- 
tween politics and civil service arrives at 
the conclusion that there is basic agree- 
ment between the enlightened administrator 
and the enlightened politician. 


*Witcus, A. CURTIS AND D’Eca, RAUvL. 
Outline-history of Latin America. 
Barnes & Noble, c1939. 376p. $2.00. 

“A summary outline of the essential facts 
in the historical and cultural development 
of the Latin American countries from their 
beginnings to the present.” 


*Younc, HazeLt. The working girl 
o195 eat. Little Brown, 1938. 208p. 


emphasizing 


Advice and menus for that hurried lady 
who lives a “double life”: (1) offi 
classroom, (2) home and kitchen. 
short cut to the preparation of her own 
wholesome meals. 


Books Received 


BarBerR, SARA. Speech education. 
Little Brown, 1939. 485p. $1.60. 

Material and suggestions for speech edu- 
eation arranged in study units. 

Fraser, Ian. The spirit of French 
Canada; a study of the literature. 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1939. 219p. 
$2.75. 
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A study of how the literature of French 
Canada has been used to aid in the preser- 
vation of a French way of life. 


Hancock, Lucy. Nurse in white. 
Philadelphia, Penn Publishing Co., 
c1939. 293p. $2.00. 


A sweet story—for sweet young things. 


JOHNSON, JAMES W. The meaning 
of war; new rev. ed. Revell, c1939. 
59p. 75c. 

Reprint of a pamphlet published in 1915 
dealing with the author’s conception of the 
basic cause of the World War. 


MartTIN, HELEN. The ordeal of Min- 
nie Schultz. Appleton, 1939. 282p. 
2.00 


No Pennsylvania Dutchman would like 
this story of how one of them persecuted a 
child. Neither a very discerning book nor 
a very convincing one. 


MAverickK, Maury. In blood and ink. 
Modern Age, c1939. 282p. 50c. 

A fiery American presents his conception 
of democracy through the story of our liv- 
ing constitution, and by a collection of the 
—_ constitutional documents of our 

istory. 

ROLLEFSON, GERHARD AND BURTON, 
Mitton. Photochemistry and the mer- 
chants of chemical reaction. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1939. 445p. $5.75. 


Steppins, Lucy. Peacock place. 
Penn Publishing Company, c1939. 
313p. $2.00. 


A placid love story without much plot. 
Innocuous enough, but not challenging. 


Children’s Literature 


****HANNA, Pau and others. With- 
out machinery (Social Studies Series) . 
Scott, Foresman, c1939. 288p. 92c. 

Without Machinery, newest social-studies 
book in the Curriculum Foundation Series, 
describes the everyday activities of five 
“without machinery groups’’—Pacific Island 


villagers, reindeer Lapps, Egyptian wheat 
farmers, Chinese rice growers, and Zuni 
Indians. An _ excellent book for bringing 


children, by force of contrast, to an aware- 
ness of the social implications of machinery 
in their own everyday world. Two hundred 
and sixty photographs and illustrations. 


**** HOFFMAN, ELEANOR. Travels of 
a snail. Stokes, 1939. 14lp. $1.50. 


Here we have a Herald-Tribune Spring 
Festival Honor Book about a_ snail who 
travels from a vineyard in Morocco to 
Paddy’s market in New York, snail-footing 
it much of the way. His adventures are 
amusing and exciting. Zhenya Gay’s lively 
drawings of Akmed the snail are accurate 
and friendly. 


**** JOHNSON, GAYLORD. How 
Father Time changes the animal’s 
shapes. Messner, 1939. 183p. $2.00. 


Here are the latest views of Science about 
the growth of the elephant’s trunk, the 
lengthening of the giraffe’s neck, the amaz- 
ing change of crawling lizards into flying 
birds, the loss of all the horses’ toes but 
one, and many other startling transforma- 

tions made by the slow magic of Father 
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Time. Although based on scientific authori- **SeCHRIST, ELIZABETH. Rufie had 
ties, the almost complete avoidance of 


scientific terms and names and — 
narrative make the book easy reading for 


anyone over ten. Illustrated by many 
drawings and photographs. 

***SToLPpeR, B. J. R. AND FENN, 
Henry. Integration at work. T. C., 
Columbia, 1939. 166p. $1.85. 


Here is the record of an experience with 
social studies, literature, and art in the 
modern high school, integration at work in 
Lincoln School. For a period of ten weeks 
a group of boys and girls worked as citizens 
of six Greek cities. Each studied his an- 
cient city, painted or modeled as a citizen, 
wrote, spoke and argued as a citizen. This 
new experience he brought to bear on his 
own problems as an American here and 
now. Everyone interested in modern class- 
room procedure in the high school should 
read this book. 


**BRACKER, CHARLES. Chester. Mes- 


sner, c1939. Pages unnumbered. 
$2.50. 
Judy loved her pet cat Chester, but 


Peter, Judy’s brother, wanted a pet dog and 
because a cat and a dog could not live 
pope together—at least, so Judy said— 
e hated Chester. Judy is finally proved 
wrong and Peter has his dog and Judy keeps 
Chester. A delightful picture-story book 
containing fourteen brilliant full color paint- 
ings. 


**Dopps, MyrtTa. 


the singing sands. Thos. Y. Crowell, 
1939. 149p. $2.00. 


Omar and Ameena, two little Arab chil- 
dren, are as natural as the children next 
door. Racing camels, simoons, date palms 
and pearl fisheries form the background 
but so familiar is the author with her 
material that none of the situations seem 
forced or unnatural. There is no talking 
down to child readers, neither is there any 
looking down on the Arab children because 
of their different home life and beliefs. 


**HAYES, MARJORIE. The little 
house on runners. Little, Brown, 
1939. 274p. $2.00. 

Boston a hundred years ago! A continua- 
tion of the adventures of the Brewster family 
begun in The Little House on Wheels. The 
Brewster's travel from Vermont to Boston 
in the year 1833. Charles attends the Bos- 
ton Latin School and Lottie goes to Bronson 
Alcott’s Temple School. iction against 
a rich background of American history. 


**KUMMER, FREDRIC. 


Leif Ericson 
the Lucky. Winston, c1939. 245p. 
$2.00. 


A book of courageous adventure centering 
around Leif Ericson. Graphic portrayal of 
Viking life. Thirty-three pen and ink illus- 
trations and one painting in full color by 
Norman Price. 


**MANNING-SANDERS, RutTH. Ad- 
venture may be anywhere. Stokes, 
1939. 262p. $1.75. 

Hilarity, mischief, and adventure are here 
combined in a lively story of two boys and 
two girls—all jolly young English people— 
and their activities on a summer holiday in 
Cornwall. Illustrated by Mary Shepard, il- 
lustrator of Mary Poppins, and daughter of 
E. H. Shepard. 


White camels of 


a monkey. David McKay.  c1939. 
Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

What happens when a little girl in Harlem 
is given a monkey by her uncle, a red-cap. 
The text is on one page with a picture op- 
posite. Sometimes there is only one line 
of text to a full page picture. Useful with 
children who are retarded in reading be- 
cause the text is slight, the subject arrest- 
ing, and the pictures really tell the whole 
story. 


**Wynne, May. The masked rider. 
A. Whitman, 1939. 256p. $1.50. 

Red blooded adventure for boys and more 
than a suggestion of romance for girls as 
the a. story of a seventeenth cen- 
tury Robin Hood unfolds. The simulation 
of King James English appears a bit arti- 
ficial at times and there is an occasional 
touch of the parodied melodrama viilain, 
but for all that the story rushes on to an 
exciting rescue from the hangman’s noose. 


*BEISTLE, MARY AND ALDARILLA. 
Mr. Heinie and Scroot. David McKay, 
c1939. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 


Amusing ae ee make this second 
book about Mr. Heine, the dachshund, as 
satisfying as the first. When Scroot, a dog 
with no pedigree, came into his home, Mr. 
Heine resented it strongly and let Scroot 
know it, but when a big dog chased Scroot, 
Mr. Heine came to his rescue. 


*Krnc, Marian. Piccolino. A. 
Whitman, 1939. 32p. $1.00. 

Piccolino is a little gray and brown 
donkey. He pulls one of the most beautiful 
earts in Sicily and is selected to join a 
circus and travel in Europe. The simple 
story and amusing pictures in colors and 
in black and white should interest very 
young children. . 


*MatTrTuews, J. C. and others. Safely 
on we go. Banks Upshaw, c1938. 
333p. $1.28. 


A safety text which introduces us to our 


safety friends—firemen, doctors, nurses, 
school patrols, scouts, teachers, traffic 
policemen, traffic lights, and highway pa- 
trolmen—and to safety practices at home, 


at school and abroad. 


*PreeT, CREIGHTON. Dude ranch, the 
story of a modern cowboy. A. Whit- 
man, 1939. Pages unnumbered. $2.00. 

A boy experiences Western life—bronco- 
busting, steer-throwing, round-ups, brand- 
ing, rodeos—on a dude ranch. Profusely 
and effectively illustrated with photographic 
reproductions. 


*WasSON, VALENTINA. The chosen 
baby Carrick & Evans, cl1939. Pages 
unnumbered. $1.50. 

This is a charming story for little chil- 
dren. It tells them in a satisfying way that 
an adopted baby is some one to be proud 
of himself. His parents wanted him and, 
more than that, they picked him out from 


several others to be their very own. The 
delightful illustrations are by Hildegard 
Woodward. 


Baker, R. Ray. So that’s the reason! 
Reilly & Lee, 1939. 125p. $1.00. 

A “why” book answering simply such 
questions as why a duck can swim when a 
chicken sinks, and what a maple leaf ac- 
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tually is. Material originall peared in 
newspapers. Poor photographic it ustrations. 


FREEMAN, RUTH AND HArRop. Chips 
and Little Chips. A. Whitman, 1939. 
32p. 75c. 


An attempt to make reading the basis for 
accomplishment. By watching Chips, the 
carpenter, Little Chips sees = how a 
house is built and builds his playhouse ac- 
cordingly. A new departure in books for 
young c ‘ildren. 


Gauss, M. anp C. W. Smasher and 
Kickup. A. Whitman, 1939. 32p. 
$1.00. 

The story of two range broncos that were 


born free roamers on the range. Author 
and artist are residents of Colorado and 


know their broncos. [Illustrated in colors 
and black and white. 
JACOBSEN, VIRGINIA and _ others. 


Hitch-hiking with Jimmy Microbe. 
Reilly & Lee, 1939. 92p. $1.00. 

An attempt to dress up scientific counsel 
on good health habits in fantastic style in 
the hope that the health lessons hidden 
therein will make lasting impressions 


KINER, GRACE and others. Follett 
picture-stories for little folks. Follett 
Publishing Co., c1930. Buckram, 60c; 
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Flexo, 15c. 

This series of 25 volumes is planned to be 
useful in Social Science units of study. 
One advantage in a book of this kind is 
that it is small enough to encourage the 
slow reader. It is such a satisfaction to 
finish a book and gives the child courage to 
try another. The subject matter is satis- 
factory for grades 3-5. Several of the 
stories, including the Letter for Mother to 
Read and the Letter For Lucy are for 
grades 1-2. 


Sasse, Atma. Mystery of the Chi- 
nese box. Crowell, 1939. 252p. $1.75. 
A mystery story centering around the 


secret placing of a Chinese box on a living- 
room table in the Travous home. 


Goocu, R. K. Manual of govern- 
ment in the United States. Van Nos- 
trand, 1939. 79lp. $3.75. 


Howe, GEorRGE. General history of 
the United States since 1865. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1939. 654p. $3.50. 


WItTTIcK, EUGENE. T ? 
of power. University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. 164p. $1.00. 

A new type of text for science classes: 
one large unit thoroughly presented by 
words and pictures, all contributing sciences 


being thoroughly integrated. Other units 
are anticipated. 


The development 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


This new series of books performs 
two important functions: 


1. Teaches social science. 
2. Develops silent reading 


Each book js packed with interest- 
ing selections from the social science 
field. Each selection is followed by 
carefully prepared questions which 
demand the exercise of varied read- 


THE SERIES 


IN TOWN AND CITY, 2nd grade.... 
NOW AND LONG AGO, 3rd grade. 
GIFTS FROM THE PAST, 4th grade. . 


Write for further information. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DALLAS 


List Price 
24¢c 
. 24¢ 
24¢c 





SAN FRANCISCO 


224 





























First day of school... 


don’t let it be a day when 


SCHOOLROOM Sloycy 
begins 








; OS het at ene 
Urge your schools to provide 
posturally correct school seats 


HOOLROOM SLOUCH is now a recognized threat to the 
health and welfare of school children. 

Obsolete, ill-fitting seats and desks that should have gone 
out with the unsanitary tin drinking dipper are the chief cause 
of Schoolroom Slouch. They encourage poor sitting posture. 

One of its surest remedies is 
modern, comfortable, pos- 
turally correct school seating 

.. the kind designed and built 
by the American Seating 
Company. 

Progressive schools every- 
where recognize the superior § 
posture advantages in Amer- 
ican Seating Company built $ 
school desks and seats. They're 
better designed, sturdier, 
more attractive, too. 
Please write us for 
complete details. & 



















Ameucan Seating Company 
RAND RAP MICHIGAN 














= NEWS Jon Students of Education 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Charles H. Judd. For the first time educational psychology is given a 
sound foundation in a system of social psychology. Dealing not with 
abstractions, but with the realities of teachers’ experience, this text dis- 
cusses the subjects of the school curriculum and shows what psychology 
can contribute in making learning and teaching more efficient in specific 
subject matter fields and in specific classroom situations $2.25 


THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Herbert G. Espy. A critical analysis of secondary education in the 
United States. The author devotes the last fourth of his book to an 
exposition of what the high school must become if it is to meet the needs 
of present-day American society. $2.80 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF LEARNING 


By Ernest W. Tiegs. The present volume is not a mere revision of Dr. 
Tieg’s Tests and Measurements for Teachers. It has been rewritten as a 
new book in which the child and not the test is the center of interest, and 
measurement is used to insure a curriculum and teaching process in terms 
of the interests, needs, and capacities of children. $2.75 


LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Composition, Spelling, and Writing 


By Paul McKee. Revised and Enlarged. In a new introductory chapter, 
Dr. McKee contrasts language and reading. He breaks down each process 
into its fundamental elements, shows what part each plays in the com- 
plete act of communication, and, on the basis of an objective analysis, re- 
examines the place and importance of the language arts in the school. 
Throughout, the book is revised in accord with the latest research. $2.25 


READING READINESS 


By M. Lucile Harrison. The New Edition of this important book provides 
the most comprehensive and thorough-going treatment of reading readi- 
ness available. It explains fully the necessity for a two-fold program in 
readiness, beginning in the pre-reading stage and continuing through the 
grades. A new section entitled “The Problem of Reading Readiness at all 
Educational Levels” is added. $1.40 
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The Dean of Boys in High School 


His Qualifications and Functions 


By Joseph Roemer, Dean, Peobady Experimental Junior College and Professor, Secondary 
Education, George Peabody College 
and 
Oliver Hoover, Dean of Boys, Senior High School, Miami, Florida 


NS ea se ae 


® This study treats among others ihe following aspects 
of the position of dean of boys: distribution; enrollment 
of schools having deans; years of service, titles, rank, 
salary, and comparative ages of the deans; qualifica- 
tions in the terms of previous experience, preparatory 
courses, and degrees; methods of selection: kinds of 
distribution of duties; accomplishments, failures, critic- 
isms received, and professional satisfactions; difficulties 
faced; relationships to staff, parents, and various or- 
ganizations: committee work: etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York CINCINNATI Chicago 
300 Pike Street 





GUIDANCE in tHe secondaARY SCHOOL . 


HIS new textbook for general guidance courses 





B evaluates various types of guidance procedures and 
v 


SHIRLEY A. HAMRIN, Ph.D. 
a The book stresses the importance of the classroom 


Northwestern University 


sets up practical programs based on adolescent needs. 


teacher as a guidance worker. It deals with guidance 
and 


CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, 
Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Education 


Northwestern University aid of guidance specialists. Emphasis is placed on the 


as a vital part of the school’s daily program rather than 
as an isolated service, and explains what can be done 


by the teaching staff in any high school without the 


° importance of homeroom organization for guidance 


oa : Sa? work; and adequate attention is given to the home and 

The Appleton-Century Series 
. ——_ f community aspects of the guidance program. 
in Administration 


$2.75 
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